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Foreword 



Relationships are the glue of family-school-comm unity partnerships. 

• Friendly, supportive relationships between a parent and a teacher who care deeply about a child. 

• Warm and nurturing relationships between a child and the senior citizen who volunteers to help 
him read. 

• Respectful, committed relationships between a school principal and the members of the school’s site 
council, both working to make the school a better place to learn. 

Relationships enable us to forge strong bonds and kinship. Let’s remember that children are at the 
center of those relationships. The existence of family-school-community partnerships is a profound 
statement to children that all of us, teachers and school administrators, parents and grandparents, 
neighbors and community members, care about them. 

I am pleased to introduce the third printing of this resource for educators to use in strengthening 
relationships with families and building partnerships in the community. This book offers practical 
ideas, reproducible handouts, and how-to’s that focus on the importance of good communication. 

The book’s format encourages duplication of the materials (credit the Wisconsin Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction) and is similar to the other family-school-community partnership resources available 
through the department. 

Since the DPI established the families in education program in 1987, Congress passed a national 
education goal calling for increased parent involvement and participation in promoting the social, emo- 
tional, and academic growth of children. Reams of research, as well as common sense, reaffirm the 
value and meaning of family-school-community partnerships to children’s learning and well-being. 

Our goal must be to ensure that every child has a family member or other caring adult connected to 
and involved in his or her school and learning. I am proud to bring you this collection of materials, and 
I pledge to continue the department’s commitment to creating and improving family-school-community 
partnerships. 



John T. Benson 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Introduction 



Why This Handbook ? 

Research shows the more parents, guardians, and family members are involved in a student’s school 
life, the more likely that student will do well in school. Educators can significantly increase the chances 
of students’ academic success by establishing regular, positive communication with families. 



Who Should Use This Handbook ? 

Students benefit most when their families help and support their teachers. Thus teachers and ad- 
ministrators should use this book to help them communicate with families about ways to increase 
student learning. 

The material in this handbook can be used year after year to reinforce basic communication, parenting, 
and learning skills for teachers, families, and students. The more teachers and families are exposed to 
this material, the more students will benefit. 



How Should This Handbook Be Used ? 

This booklet is divided into five sections. 

Sections 1 and 2 contain information and ideas that help schools establish a climate for positive 
home-school communication. 

Sections 3 and 4 include reproducible materials for schools to help families promote learning at 
home and improve communication skills with their children. 

Section 5 contains a list of resources that help teachers and families obtain more information. 



What Does This Handbook Provide ? 

• Practical tips to help educators communicate with families 

• Suggestions to encourage families to participate in school activities 

• Many reproducible items for staff, students, and families 

• Home-school communication assessments for educators and families 

• Strategies that create supportive home environments for learning 



Understanding Families: 
Suggestions for Educators 



Creating a Climate for Family Involvement 
Family Involvement: Reconnecting Schools and Communities 
Teachers and Families Have Different Perceptions 

What Families Want to Know 
Today’s Diverse Family Styles and Cultures 
When Families Don’t Participate 





Creating a Climate for Family Involvement 



Why Family Involvement in 
Education? 

• One-half of a child’s mature intellect is formed 
at home, even before he or she starts school. 

• Studies show when teachers involve families in 
at-home learning activities, families know more 
about their children’s instructional programs, gain 
confidence to help at home, believe that the teach- 
er wants them to help, and generally feel better 
about the teacher and the school. 

• Research shows that students make higher 
gains in reading achievement from fall to spring if 
their teachers involve families. 

• Teacher leadership — not the family’s educa- 
tional level, marital status, or socioeconomic lev- 
el — makes the difference in how successful fami- 
lies are at helping their children and whether or 
not the children improve their reading skills. 

The research is clear and consistent: effec- 
tive schools have higher levels of family in- 
volvement. Therefore, educators should create 
a climate that encourages family involvement 
in education. 

This can occur through a multifaceted approach, 
which includes a school board policy. While an 
individual teacher can be effective, creating a 
family-friendly climate in the building and district 
is even better. 

What Must Happen? 

Nearly 1,000 Wisconsin students, family mem- 
bers, educators, and business and community lead- 
ers surveyed cited numerous necessary actions to 
encourage stronger school-family partnerships in 
education. Effective programs must involve fami- 
lies, curriculum and staff development, home- 
school communication, and policies at state and 
local levels. 

Clearly, family expectations vary greatly re- 
garding schools and the needs schools must meet. 
Communities, administrators, and teachers also 
have expectations and needs of families. Careful 
planning and compromise ensure that the needs of 
both the family members and the school are met 
and a climate for family involvement is created 
within the school. 

The ultimate concern for family members, edu- 
cators, and community members is the same- 



children and their education. Children’s best in- 
terests are of great importance to any plan for 
family involvement. 

Examining Family Interaction 

Educators can help create a climate for family 
involvement in education by examining attitudes 
toward family involvement from various family 
perspectives. Questions for educators to ask in- 
clude the following: 

• How do I feel about family members being 
involved in education? 

• Do I have a sense of the amount of family 
involvement occurring in my school district? 

• What seems to be the administrative view of 
family involvement? 

• Do family members seem to be welcomed with- 
in the schools? 

• Are community leaders, business groups, or 
service clubs supportive of the schools and of 
citizen involvement in the schools? 

• As an educator, how, in the past, have I in- 
volved family members in the schools? 

• How might I, as an individual educator, involve 
family members? 

• Educators should work with families and 
community representatives to advocate a com- 
mitment to improve all children’s learning 
through new partnerships with families and 
communities. 

Types of Partnership 

Six types of family-community partnership 
with the schools are essential to children’s learn- 
ing. Schools should consider each type when devel- 
oping and implementing their own plan for family 
participation. 

• Parenting. Build on parenting strengths and 
help families improve parenting skills. Facilitate 
support systems and networks to enable families to 
effectively nurture their children. 

• Communicating. Design and implement ef- 
fective two-way communication practices to reach 
families, both individually and collectively. These 
practices should ensure that families and school 
staff communicate back and forth about their 
children. 

• Learning at home. Provide for families and 
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school staff to work together in developing learn- 
ing goals and offering opportunities for learning 
activities at home and in the community to meet 
the goals. 

• Volunteering. Recruit and organize volun- 
teer participation from families and the communi- 
ty at-large. 

• Decision-making. Design governance struc- 
ture through which parents are partners in 
policy decisions so that families have opportu- 
nities to give their opinions and to participate 
in decision making about school programs. Re- 
cruit families to act as advocates and decision 
makers and represent other parents and fami- 
lies. 

• Community outreach. Establish partner- 
ships with individuals and organizations in the 
community. 
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Family Involvement: 

Reconnecting Schools and Communities 



The single most important determinant of a 
child's success in school, and ultimately through- 
out life, is not family status, education level, in- 
come, or IQ. It is whether that child's family is 
involved in his or her education. 

This proposition may sound radical, but there 
is a mounting body of evidence that is difficult 
to dispute. Study after study shows that when 
families are involved, children do better in school 
and schools improve. Students whose families 
stay in touch with the school score higher scho- 
lastically than children of similar aptitude and 
background whose families are not involved. 
Programs with a family-involvement compo- 
nent are more effective than otherwise identical 
programs without one. Schools that connect to 
their communities by serving as polling places 
and neighborhood facilities have higher gradu- 
ation rates. The effect goes well beyond the 
short term, and it is especially pronounced for 
children at risk. 

Pro-Family Restructuring 

Knowing this, how can we address the restruc- 
turing of our public schools without first consider- 
ing the critical role that families play in improved 
student achievement, the outcome by which our 
success must ultimately be judged? 

Not only should families — the primary stake- 
holders in the quality of public schools — be in- 
volved in the process of restructuring, the primary 
goal of the entire endeavor must be to transform 
the relationship between families and schools from 
one that is distant and wary to one that is intimate 
and trusting. 

If families are not an integral part of the entire 
learning process, children find it difficult to inte- 
grate the separate experiences of home and school. 
If home and school are in conflict, the children 
tend to fall behind and drop out. 

Some of the most successful programs to trans- 
form schools through intensive family involve- 
ment have been designed by Yale psychiatrist 
James Comer. His theory is clear and direct: 
children learn from people with whom they bond. 
If the attitudes, behavior, and expectations of 
the school staff are substantially different from 
those at home, children often become completely 



alienated from school by the time they are eight 
years old. 

Effective Strategies 

There are a number of strategies that schools 
can employ to establish an effective family-school 
partnership. While they are not difficult or com- 
plex, for many schools they will definitely involve 
restructuring. 

• School staff must get to know each child well. It 
is much more difficult to “write off’ students peo- 
ple know and care about. For secondary schools, a 
teacher- advisory system is recommended where 
each teacher has responsibility and specific oppor- 
tunities built into the weekly schedule for close 
interaction with about 20 students and ongoing 
communication with their families. 

• The teacher should make at least one personal 
contact with each student's family every month 
over the phone, at home, or in the community if a 
family member is unable or reluctant to come to 
school. 

• Families should also have at least one opportu- 
nity a month to get acquainted with the school. A 
back-to-school night is great, except that it is held 
only once a year. Other possibilities include social 
events, such as a family spaghetti dinner; report 
card days when families come to school to pick 
them up; an evening awards assembly to recognize 
students, teachers, and families for their contribu- 
tions to the school; an all-day open house; or a 
weekend family picnic to celebrate the return of 
spring. The various elements of the school commu- 
nity, such as the PTA, the faculty, the principal's 
office, or a local business, can take turns sponsor- 
ing the events. 

• For families to share in the life of the school, 
they must be welcome in the building at all times. 
This means blanket permission to do such things 
as have lunch with their kids; visit the classrooms; 
use the library; or talk to the principal, guidance 
counselors, and teachers. 

Schools That Welcome 

Indicators that say, "This school is open to 
everyone" might include welcome signs in all lan- 
guages spoken by school families; a family room 
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equipped with comfortable furniture, a typewriter 
and/or computer, and telephones; and a corner in 
the library stocked with recommended materials 
and readings for families and copies of current 
textbooks. 

The school should be a community resource. 
Schools that provide their communities with a 
variety of services enjoy a deservedly better repu- 
tation. They are also much more likely to have 
bondissues approved. Community meetings, adult 
education, local theatrical productions, health 
screening, candidate nights, and physical fitness 
classes all are legitimate uses of school facilities, 
and all contribute to the well-being of the commu- 
nity. The school should also serve as a primary 
referral point for needed social services. 

Some of these recommendations will cost mon- 
ey, but they are strong preventive medicine. Re- 
cent evaluations on dropout prevention programs 
show that they are too little, too late, yet their cost 



would probably underwrite what we have been 
discussing. When we consider that the bill to 
society for a single unproductive, anti-social citi- 
zen is upwards of $55,000 a year, we don't really 
have a choice. By getting families more involved, 
we can restructure our schools in a way that 
reconnects them to the communities they are in- 
tended to serve. 



This commentary is written by Anne Henderson , who is 
an associate with the National Committee for Citizens in 
Education. She is author of The Evidence Continues to 
Grow: Parent Involvement Improves Student Achieve- 
ment, and co-author of Beyond the Bake Sale: An 
Educator’s Guide to Working with Parents. She wrote 
this commentary for Policy Briefs, Number 9, 1990, 
Parent Involvement in School Restructuring, a publica- 
tion of the North Central Regional Educational Labora- 
tory. 
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Teachers and Families Have Different Perceptions 



Most teachers realize how important it is to 
communicate with families, yet they often feel 
frustrated in their efforts to communicate. One 
reason may be a lack of home-school communica- 
tion skills. Another reason may be the differences 


in perception that exist between teachers and 
families. Below is a chart compiled by Mendoza 
and Cegelka of Project P-Pact, San Diego State 
University. 



Differences in Perception That Can Interfere with School-Home 
Communication* 



School 


Family 


Group - must focus on the whole class or group 


Individual - is concerned with own child's 
individual progress, needs. 


Established Skills - has knowledge of what 
child has mastered. 


Emerging Skills - is concerned with what 
child is learning. 


Present - is concerned with present develop- 
ment of child. 


History - has the perspective on how far the 
child has come. 


Futuristic - looks to what child will be able to 
do in the future, career potential. 


Present - is concerned with here-and-now. 


Specificity - is concerned with m astering spe- 
cific skills. 


Diffused - tends to see whole child's ongoing 
development. 


Cognitive - sees child more abstractly, able to 
distance self from child. 


Emotional - has emotional involvement with 
child. 


Achieved/chosen profession - encourages 
child to make professional career choice. 


Given - families accept the child as she or he is. 


Dominant - has power position, expertise. 


Submissive - may feel helpless, uneducated. 


Universal - looks for one best method, way to 
work with all children. 


Individualized - wants to have child ap- 
proached and taught as an individual. 



^Compiled by Mendoza and Cegelka of Project P-Pact, San Diego State University. Published in Community 
Education Journal (April 1987), p. 12. Adapted and reprinted with permission. 



What Families Want to Know 



In response to an informal survey, approxi- 
mately 50 family members from several Wisconsin 
school districts expressed what they would like to 
say to teachers and what information they would 
consider the most beneficial in helping their chil- 
dren learn. 

Families Want to Belong 

• I want to belong. 

• Welcome me to the school; don’t shut me out. 

• Invite me to school; take the initiative. 

• Ask for my input, but don’t intimidate me. 

• Tell me how I can participate in school activities. 

• I would like to be a member of an advisory 
council or family involvement committee. 

Families Want Teacher Contact 

• I would like my children’s teachers to call me. 

• Because I work, I need evening teacher confer- 
ences. 

• Let me know what my children are studying. 

• I want to meet the teachers at least once a 
month. 

• Keep communications clear, brief, and simple, 
not overly technical. 

Families Want Information 

• Tell me the philosophy of the school, the chan- 
nels of authority, and the general goals of each 
subject studied. 

• Tell me the best time to call the teachers, the 
names of the staff, and their telephone numbers. 

• Send me a weekly or monthly newsletter that 
lists school events, community resources, and en- 
richment programs. 

• I need to learn strategies I can use with my 
children when dealing with alcohol and other drug 
prevention, video games, TV programs, peer pres- 
sure, and study skills. 



• I would appreciate family education work- 
shops or videos to learn about communicat- 
ing with teens, how to motivate children to 
study, social pressures, curfews and family rules, 
college applications, and helping with home- 
work. 

Families Want to Help 

• Give me ideas on how to complement what my 
children are learning in school. 

• I need ideas for enrichment to supplement my 
children’s classes. 

• What can I do to help with homework? 

• I need to know what teachers expect at each 
grade level in emotional, social, and cognitive 
growth areas. 

• If a problem arises with school work, contact 
me immediately; don’t wait for weeks. 

• What are your expectations of my children? 

• I’d like a family attendance day so I can under- 
stand my children’s classes better. 

Families Want Teachers to Love 
and Discipline Their Children 

• Do something to make my children feel good 
about themselves. 

• Make rules clear and don’t put up with inappro- 
priate student behavior. 

• Relax when students are acting normally. 

• Remind yourselves that you are an important 
influence in children’s lives. 

• If I complain about something, don't “take it 
out” on my children. 

• Avoid stereotyping children. 

• Praise students for good efforts. 

• Contact me about good news, too, not only 
about problems. 

• Tell me your expectations of my children. 

• Care about my children. 
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Today's Diverse Family Styles and Cultures 



The family structure in America is changing at 
a faster rate than ever before. This growth in the 
diversity of family styles strongly influences Amer- 
ica’s schools. Teachers must be aware of the statis- 
tics and characteristics of modern family lifestyles 
if they are to successfully involve the families in 
school activities. 

A host of new words describe today’s families: 
traditional, blended, supporting, extended, multi- 
generational, migrant, minority, single-parent, 
divorced, dual-worker, immigrant, refugee, eth- 
nic, special education, and families in which the 
primary language is not English. If teachers are to 
encourage involved families, they must be sensi- 
tive to families’ special needs and identify the 
most effective channels of communication. Teach- 
ers may need to take a few extra steps to get 
families involved in school. Below are some gener- 
al tips, followed by specific suggestions, for reach- 
ing diverse families. 

Basic Communication 

• Learn about your students to get a clear picture 
of the different groups of families. 

• Ask the families about their special needs, 
interests, and concerns. Try to identify the barri- 
ers that can keep these families from getting 
involved in your school. Work with administrators 
to schedule workshops and meetings on the topics 
that concern families. 

• Be sensitive to families’ special needs. Sensitiv- 
ity workshops involving both families and teach- 
ers may be one alternative. Be supportive without 
being overindulgent. 

• Ask families when it would be convenient to 
contact them. Then send notes or call them. Fam- 
ily members may be more inclined to come to the 
school or get involved after a personal invitation. 

• If asked, offer to meet a group of family mem- 
bers in a home to discuss school concerns. 

• Provide opportunities for staff and family to 
get together socially, such as potluck suppers, 
sports events, art fairs, music concerts, bazaars, 
and picnics. 

• Have a translator available for those families 
who don’t speak English. Some school materials 
could be printed both in English and other lan- 
guages. This allows more communication and 
serves as a good teaching device. 

• Ask parents or guardians to serve on commit- 



tees so their concerns are represented. Get their 
views on educational goals, school closings, and 
latchkey programs. Involve families before they 
feel the need to organize and form special interest 
groups that could develop adversarial relation- 
ships with your school. 

Families Whose Primary 
Language Is Not English 

In the 1990s, the largest number of immigrants 
to the United States are from Asian and Latin 
American countries. Families from these cultures, 
as well as others, may expect the school to do its job 
without a great deal of dialogue; they might feel 
out of place and disrespectful if asked to offer 
suggestions to teachers. Often children may miss 
school because their families may be involved in 
social agency visits, trips to medical clinics, or 
other activities. Possible lack of English skills may 
prevent them from knowing bus schedules, read- 
ing road signs, or keeping appointments, especial- 
ly in large cities. The following are some sugges- 
tions for teachers: 

• Remember that it may be impossible, even 
unnecessary, for you to distinguish between an 
immigrant family, one that is first generation 
American, one whose family members hold stu- 
dent visas, and others. 

• Be aware of actions that might reinforce nega- 
tive stereotypes of minorities and immigrants. 
Appreciate different language patterns and ethnic 
diversity. 

• Build trust between teachers and families of all 
children through focus groups, small discussion 
groups, and active participation in events. 

• Publish newsletters, publications, and displays 
in languages that all families are familiar with. 

• Get to know opinion leaders in the community, 
how they make decisions, and how they communi- 
cate. Tap into this network. 

• Send small tape recorders and messages re- 
corded in the family's language to those unable to 
read English. Children can be taught how to oper- 
ate the recorder so the family is able to send 
messages back to the teacher. 

• Be aware that applications for free and reduced 
price school lunches written in Spanish, French, 
Chinese, Vietnamese, Cambodian, Urdu (Paki- 
stani), and Hmong are available from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
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Single Parents 

Our nation’s divorce rate is 50 percent. 
Single-parent families comprise 25 percent of all 
families. It is predicted that nearly 50 percent of 
all children born in the 1980s will live in 
single-parent families at some time. Single par- 
ents often have difficulty balancing their duties at 
work and home. They may not have the support 
usually found in nuclear families and sometimes 
are trapped in a low poverty level. The unemploy- 
ment rate for single mothers is about 40 percent 
higher than that for married mothers. Teachers 
who understand the stresses of the single parent 
can better understand the children in these fami- 
lies. The following are some suggestions for school 
staff members: 

• Provide special training for teachers and coun- 
selors to help children of single, unmarried, di- 
vorced, or deceased parents. This training should 
include learning the laws relating to single par- 
ents. 

• Schedule school conferences in the early morn- 
ing, evening, or on weekends to accommodate 
working parents. Provide child care at the school 
during the meeting. Do not assume that all par- 
ents have their own transportation. 

• Use “Dear Parent/Guardian” or “Dear Fami- 
lies” rather than “Dear Parents” on letters sent 
from the school to home. Be sensitive about Moth- 
er’s Day and Father's Day activities. 

• Student and parent last names may be differ- 
ent. Check the names before contacting a parent 
by phone or note. 

• Children of single parents may acquire consid- 
erable decision-making power by default. Develop 



a list of suggestions that parents can use at home 
for maintaining discipline and encouraging stu- 
dents to complete homework. 

• Avoid the use of the term “broken home.” 

Blended Families 

Many single-parent families are transitional 
since many parents remarry. The families created 
from remarriages are called “blended” families. 
Within the blended families, certain conflicts may 
occur that may be more intense than those in 
nuclear families. Three potential conflicts are list- 
ed below. 

• Children may perceive that favoritism seems to 
run along kinship lines. They may feel that par- 
ents tend to favor their biological children. 

• A parent in a blended family may compensate 
for perceived unfairness, which may result in lax 
discipline. On the other hand, disciplining a child 
often may give rise to conflicts that result in a loss 
of control or even abuse. 

• Conflicts may arise when a child who was given 
considerable freedom from a biological parent now 
finds himself with a more authoritarian parent, or 
vice versa. 

Conclusion 

Educators must avoid a distorted perception of 
changing family styles, lest they see them as 
somehow deficient or inadequate. Other causes, 
possibly the real ones, are sometimes overlooked. 
Emerging family forms are the reality, and they 
need support. Educators must adjust their institu- 
tions to meet the needs of all family forms. 
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When Families Don't Participate 



For the most part, families care. They want the 
best for their children. Teachers should realize 
that circumstances may prevent families from 
getting involved in school. 

Why Families Have Difficulty 
Participating in Education 

Teachers must learn the causes of lack of family 
interest and participation in school programs. 
Surveys will help determine local reasons, but 
involvement may be limited because families: 

• do not have transportation; 

• have had negative school experiences; 

• resent confronting large, impersonal school- 
system bureaucracies; 

• have experienced racism, classism, rudeness, 
or indifference in school buildings; 

• work many hours and do not have time for 
meetings, especially if they have children in more 
than one school; 

• are embarrassed about their own abilities or 
lack of them; 

• lack information about the school activities; and 

• do not understand written English directives. 

Overcoming Barriers 

The Institute for Responsive Education sum- 
marized five barriers to family involvement. 

• School officials may perceive children from 
low-income families as troublemakers. 

• Families may be contacted only when their 
children are in trouble. 

• Administrators and teachers sometimes think 
that low-income families are deficient so they 
concen-trate on these families' problems rather 
than their strengths. 

• School staff tend to believe that the problems of 
hard-to-reach families are the fault of the fami- 
lies, not the school. 

• Many poor families have a low assessment 
of themselves and their abilities to be involved 
in their children’s schooling, yet they want 
to be involved. 

Take School to the Community 

When families don’t come to the school, the 
school must go the families. School staff members 



should be encouraged to become active in the 
community. The National School Public Relations 
Association offered the following suggestions for 
administrators and teachers to accomplish 
school-community contacts: 

• Hold informal gatherings with groups of family 
members where communication can take place in 
a nonthreatening setting. Start with the positive 
aspects of the school and be honest about the 
challenges. 

• Encourage principals, superintendent, and 
board members to volunteer time on a rotating 
basis to represent the school at a local site or at a 
community function. People react positively when 
they know there is someone who wants to meet 
them and answer their questions. 

• Have principals and their staff members call 
families with good news about their children. 

• Invite community leaders of ethnic groups to 
help communicate with hard-to-reach families. 
Develop a network by inviting these leaders to 
share the concerns of families and then take steps 
to address those concerns. 

• Provide school representatives who are fluent 
in the language of ethnic groups to convince 
non-English-speaking families of the school's in- 
terest in them and their children. Offer spoken 
English classes for adults in locations near their 
homes. 

• Hold parent-teacher conferences in any local 
building that has adequate meeting room where 
families can come together easily. Try to alter- 
nate sites so that families do not always have to 
come to the school building. Provide transporta- 
tion and arrange child care. Also, select times 
convenient for both working and nonworking 
adults. 

• Ask for help. Instead of offering something, ask 
for something. Solicit families to talk to classes 
about their experiences and careers or to demon- 
strate special skills. 

• Have the school board sponsor a Speak Up 
breakfast meeting for families and students and 
ask them to express their ideas and concerns for 
the community. 

• Well-planned home visits by sensitive person- 
nel are an effective way to get educationally disad- 
vantaged and at-risk students into the main- 
stream. These visits provide opportunities to share 
information about the child with the parent or 
guardian and explain how they can help. 
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Home-School Communication Assessment 1 



Communication Channels 

These assessments can be used to stimulate 
discussion and to develop a profile of a school's 
communication climate. Check (✓) those channels 
listed at the top that you use to inform families on 



the topics listed at the left. This chart will help 
identify existing communication channels used 
most frequently or omitted altogether. The pat- 
tern of checks in the vertical columns will allow 
you to analyze your school's communication chan- 
nels. 
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What changes would you like to see in your schools communication with families ? 
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Home-School Communication Assessment 2 



Written Communication 

Check (✓) the appropriate boxes on this chart 
to indicate the kinds of written communication 



used in your school. The more checks you can mark 
under the first seven headings, the more likely it 
is your school uses adequate written communica- 
tion methods to reach families. 
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Tips for Teachers on Family Involvement 



An examination of how to involve families may 
open the door to alternatives. New twists to old 
ideas or the discovery of a workable idea once 
overlooked because of its simplicity may evolve. 
Keep a few basic guidelines in mind when dealing 
with students’ families. 

• Keep it simple. 

• Keep it relevant. 

• Keep it warm and personal. 

Communicate 

If ever one word could describe how to involve 
families effectively in the education of their chil- 
dren, it is “communicate.” All of us have our own 
styles of communicating. We simply need to use 
them well. Communication can be accomplished 
in as many ways as there are teachers. A few 
suggestions follow. 

• Telephone calls. Telephone your students’ 
families, if appropriate, to introduce yourself be- 
fore you have any need to call about a problem . Ask 
what time is best to call about a problem. The best 
offense is a good defense. Be positive and friendly. 
(See “Communicating By Telephone” in this hand- 
book.) 

• Written notes. Write your students’ families 
personal notes, inviting them to visit school or to 
call you. Notes can also be used to inform families 
about classroom events or special activities. Let 
families know the times you can be contacted or 
when it is best to visit the school. 

• Informal records. Keep an informal record 
that will remind you of the content of each contact. 
This information will help you keep track of family 
information or concerns by providing continuity 
from contact to contact. 

• Family cards. Elementary, junior, or senior 
high school students can fill out their own 3-by 5- 
inch family cards with their family members' names 
and home and work telephone numbers. You can 
ask the students to add any information they 
would like you to know, such as interests and 
hobbies of family members. 

• Classroom newsletters and calendars. 
Newsletters are generally well-received. They can 
be written by administrators, teachers, families, 
volunteers, or students. They can include parent- 
ing tips, school activities, recommended television 
programs; and they can provide a monthly calen- 



dar with school events and brief at-home activities 
listed for each day. Set a goal for how many 
newsletters or calendars to send home and when: 
monthly, quarterly, or weekly; or at report card or 
conference times. These may be coordinated with 
district or school newsletters. 

• Class presentations. While it may not always 
be possible for family members to attend classroom 
presentations, invite them anyway. Some, part, or 
all of the family may be able to attend. Older 
students can write the invitations. If school condi- 
tions and policies permit, provide simple refresh- 
ments. If possible, have students make them. 

• Open house. Holding an open house, either 
independently or in conjunction with an all-school 
open house, sets a time for friendly interaction. 
Welcome families and other adults warmly and be 
attentive to each. This will help them feel impor- 
tant and comfortable. Individual recognition helps 
put even the most uncomfortable person at ease 
and may encourage further interaction with school 
personnel. 

• Family discussion groups. If done in an 
informal setting, these can generate good ideas 
and positive public relations. Discuss materials 
you are using, what students are doing in class, 
special student projects, and directions for assign- 
ments, if appropriate. 

Families appreciate knowing what is expected 
of their children. Be specific when discussing ex- 
pectations. Let families know their help is appre- 
ciated. Explain how they can help, and accept 
their help when it is offered. 

If you are invited, visit with families in their 
homes. They may ask for advice about how to help 
their children with specific skills. For example, if 
children are learning to print, show the families 
how the letters are correctly formed. This will help 
families help their children. 

Let families know teachers are people, too, and 
are dedicated to their children's success. Meetings 
with families should be casual and personal. If 
meetings are formal, use round tables if you have 
them; circles usually generate greater exchange of 
conversation and increase discussion. Name tags 
may help people feel comfortable. 

Involve Families Indirectly 

There are innumerable ways to involve fami- 
lies indirectly. Schools can survey families about 
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their needs, concerns, preferred meeting times, 
and what they would like to know about the school. 
Then materials or meetings can be planned to 
meet families' needs. Some other ways to involve 
families include the following: 

• Classroom library. Stock your classroom li- 
brary with books and materials families can use 
with their children. Encourage families to use the 
school library. 

• Family information. Know the correct names 
of family members and the composition of the 
family. 

• Student recognition. Commend and reward 
students with stickers or certificates for achieve- 
ments and successes. Send these home with the 



students. Write positive comments on completed 
assignments for families to see. 

• Group efforts. Try to coordinate your efforts 
at involving families with efforts by other groups 
connected with the school, such as the PTA/PTO. 
Be familiar with community services so you can 
serve as a resource for students and their families. 
Be accessible. 

Getting families involved in the education of 
their children takes time. A teacher who is genu- 
inely interested in involving families will find the 
time, and the results may be exciting. 

Source: Carol Calloway , School District of Superior. 
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Techniques for Two-Way Communication 



Families learn about school programs, class- 
room projects, and their children in a variety of 
ways. Schools should provide several ways to reach 
families, using techniques that encourage two- 



way communication. Check the techniques you 
use. Circle two techniques you would like to try 
this year. Add more of your own. 



Elementary Middle High 

School School School 



1. Send letters, notes, post cards, memos, half-and-half letters 
that ask families to respond (letters may have to be mailed 
to high school students' families). 

2. Send schoolwork home once a week in a folder with a place 
provided for family comments. Require a parent/guardian 
signature. 

3. Develop assignment calendars that record students' 
assignments and invite families to respond. 

4. Send newsletters reporting community and school activities; 
include a mini-survey about discipline, homework, confer- 
ences, other related information, and publish the results in 
the next newsletter. Include recommended movies, books, 
television specials, community cultural activities. 

5. Ask families to identify two or three concerns before coming 
to parent-teacher conferences. At the conference, listen 

to families and jointly develop a plan of action. 

6. Send small tape recorders home to families whose first lan- 
guage is not English. The children can explain how to use 
the recorder and they can bring messages back to the school. 

7. Conduct periodic random telephone surveys of families, 
asking them how well the school is communicating and how 
well their children are learning. 

8. Once a month, randomly select a small group of families to 
meet informally with the principal or a teacher. Listen to 
their views. Discussion can be open-ended or focused on a 
specific topic. 

9. Involve the PTA/PTO and school council in data collection. 
Representatives from these groups can plan the best activities, 
find guest speakers, and organize public forums to encourage 
communication among students, families, teachers, and 
community members. 

10. Organize classes for families in which they learn about child 
development, mental health issues, study skills, and student 
motivation. These classes can be provided through coop- 
eration with county extension services, mental health agen- 
cies, human service agencies, and schools. 
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Teachers Reaching Out to Families 



Teachers are finding that reaching out to fam- 
ilies of the 1990s is an increasingly challenging 
adventure. Students come from various ethnic, 
economic, and social backgrounds. The following 
are tips to aid teaching staff when reaching out to 
families and students: 

• Successful communication with families, com- 
munity, staff, and children depends on the teach- 
er's ability to eliminate all preconceived ideas and 
judgments. It is not appropriate to assume that all 
single parents are women, that all families wor- 
ship, that the children have a lifestyle similar to 
that of the teacher, or anything else. 

• For effective communication, teachers should 
examine their assumptions about people of color. 
One cannot assume that color affects ability, mo- 
tivation, religious persuasion or lack of it, inter- 
ests, goals, or anything else. 

• Similarly, teachers should examine their as- 
sumptions about economic, social, and ethnic back- 
grounds and lifestyles. It is unfair to make judg- 
ments about students' ability, morality, goals, or 
motivation based on a teacher's assumptions. 

• Positive reinforcement works well. Every fam- 
ily wants to hear about the good things; for exam- 
ple, their child completed six math problems per- 
fectly, built a wonderful block house, got an "A" on 
a Latin test, and helped the teacher in class. 

• Teachers must be aware that for some children, 
school is a haven, a safe place. Home may not meet 
the same standards. Abuse, hunger, or intolerable 
relationships may prevent successful communica- 
tion with the home. This does not make the stu- 
dent any less of a person or any less deserving of 
attention. 

• Most families are concerned about their chil- 
dren. If a teacher can talk to a family member 
about short- and long-range goals for the child, the 
communication is apt to be successful. The goal 
may be passing math, writing a one-page essay, or 
becoming eligible for a team. By having a goal that 
both teacher and family can work toward, they can 
openly communicate and work together. 

• It is important that a teacher never talk about 
others (families or students) during a conference or 



meeting. A family has to be able to trust a teacher (or 
administrator) to maintain confidentiality. 

• Families like to talk about concrete ideas and 
activities. Therefore, suggesting specific tutors or 
actual activities that will help the child is a good 
technique. 

• A major part of communication is listening on 
several levels. Teachers should listen for mean- 
ings conveyed by spoken word and body language. 
They should try to hear what is not voiced. Re- 
member different cultures interpret and use body 
language in different ways. Avoiding eye contact 
may be a sign of respect in some cultures. 

• Some teachers and some families are people- 
oriented; others are task-oriented. It is a good idea 
for the teacher to recognize the differences and 
allow for them in communication . Misunderstand- 
ing, mistrust, and negative situations can easily 
erupt and swell out of proportion if either parti- 
cipant overreacts. 

• Both teachers and families have to be prepared 
for disagreement. It is usually better to talk about 
disagreements than to let them fester. It is also 
important, however, to stress interaction rather 
than confrontation. Compromise is healthy. A 
teacher must not punish a child for a disagree- 
ment with a family member. 

• Teachers should be aware that not all families 
respect schools or teachers, nor do they feel com- 
fortable with the education programs. A success- 
ful teacher will not overreact, but will work within 
the system to improve matters. Such attempts will 
frequently work for the good of the district, the 
child, and the reputation of the teacher. A steady, 
sometimes slow progress often diffuses the efforts 
of fringe groups who want to impose their beliefs 
or programs on others. It also may change the 
attitudes of some constituents who have been 
hardened by previous, negative encounters. 

• A good way to meet and interact with families 
and to demonstrate a sincere interest in students 
is to attend extracurricular events and athletics 
competitions. Not only will a teacher learn more 
about the students' interests and abilities, but also 
the teacher will have an opportunity to interact with 
students and their families in an informal situation. 



Communicating by Telephone 

Most often, telephone calls from school to home 
bring bad news, such as reports of tardiness, 
incomplete work, or unacceptable playground or 
bus behavior. Call families to bring them good 
news, too. Teachers pleasantly surprise a family 
with a call saying a child has overcome a learning 
or behavioral problem. 

Laying the Groundwork 

A positive telephone program must be a coop- 
erative effort among administrators, staff, and 
teachers. Here are some suggestions. 

• If teachers make at least one positive family 
phone call per week, at the end of a single school 
year each teacher would have made contact with 
three dozen families. 

• Ask for additional telephone lines if needed. 

• Provide your home telephone number to fami- 
lies, and let them know the best times to call. 

• It might be possible to take a little time from the 
regular daily schedule or during teacher prepara- 
tion time for making calls. Some schools schedule 
a convenient telephone time for teachers. 

• Call in a private area. Teachers should not have 
to stand at the secretary's desk or ask the principal 
to leave his or her office in order to use the 
telephone. The conversation should not be over- 
heard. 

• Maintain a log of positive calls to help measure 
success. 

• If the budget permits and a staff member is 
willing to be available, advertise one evening a 
week when families and students can call to ask 
questions or discuss problems. Families who 
find it difficult to visit school may use this time 
to call. 

• Keep a record of all calls to each family in order 



to help yourself remember the content of previous 
conversations. 

• Encourage families to call the teacher if cir- 
cumstances allow this without interrupting school 
or personal schedules. 

Script Outline 

This is an example of a typical conversation. 
Identify yourself. This is (your name) from (your 
school). 

Give positive reason for calling. I am (child's 
name's) teacher, and I am calling to tell you that 
(child's name) wrote a wonderful story that will be 
published in the school newsletter. 

Assert positive feeling about school. We feel 
our creative writing seminar would be an excellent 
experience for (child's name). 

Allow family ownership. We are looking for- 
ward to meeting you and discussing some things 
you can do with (student's first name) to encourage 
(him/her) with this special skill (goal). 

Invite the family to school. I'll be at the next 
PTA meeting (or open house or evening forum) and 
look forward to meeting you there. The meeting is 
scheduled at (place, date, time). 

Sell the meeting. Other staff members who I'd 
like you to meet will be at the meeting. Other 
families whose children are (have been) involved 
in the program will also be there, so you'll be able 
to get more information then and discuss any 
concerns you may have. 

Reinforce the information. Again, my name is 
(name), and I hope to meet you soon. If there is 
anything I can do for you, just call the school, and 
we'll do our best to help you. 

Friendly closing. Thank you for taking time to 
talk. Good evening. 
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Tips for Teachers: 

Helping Families Help with Homework 



Teachers can encourage families to talk about 
and work on school assignments with their chil- 
dren. When families are assisted this way, they 
become more aware of their children's school pro- 
gram, interact with their children more, and rein- 
force the teacher’s goals for better schoolwork. 

Students who know their families are knowl- 
edgeable partners and communicate with their 
teachers also become more aware of their abilities 
to talk about schoolwork and school decisions at 
home. 

• At the beginning of the school year or semester, 
send home a list of all major assignments (books to 
read, papers to write, special projects to complete) 
and the due dates. Suggest that students write the 
due dates on the calendar and that adults period- 
ically check progress. This is one way adults can 
help children avoid last-minute panic to complete 
assignments. 

• At the beginning of the year or semester, send 
home a note about your philosophy of homework; 
generally what kinds of assignments will be made 
and for what purpose; and what influence, if any, 



homework will have on grades. 

• Help students develop assignment notebooks 
with space for assignment, due date, teacher com- 
ments, and family comments. Send home a note 
about these notebooks and seek cooperation from 
home in using them. This is a means of daily 
communication with home. 

• Be sure students understand the assignments 
before they leave class. 

• Make homework assignments meaningful, and 
give students feedback on the assignments. Stu- 
dents will soon lose interest in assignments that 
are simply busy work or that are never checked. If 
assignments are worth doing, they are worth feed- 
back. 

• Homework assignments should be based on 
materials that are readily available to students. 

• Assignments should not require teaching by 
the adult at home. 

• If homework assignments are not being com- 
pleted, call the child's home. A phone call may 
solve the problem, but if not, arrange a meeting 
with the student and family. 
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Open House Guidelines 



A general open house for families early in the 
school year gives families a chance to meet their 
children’s teachers, to learn the school’s plans and 
policies, and to hear classroom goals and teacher 
expectations. 

Begin the open house with a general assembly 
for all families and teachers. As families enter the 
auditorium or gym, have them fill in name tags 
and put them on. Encourage teachers (also wear- 
ing name tags) to greet families as they come in. A 
suggested format for the open house follows. 

• Principal welcomes families and introduces 
teachers and others, such as school counselor, 
PTA/PTO president, secretary. 

• If possible, each person introduced should make 
a few comments (for one or two minutes each). 

• Principal talks about the goals for the year and 
special events. 

• Principal invites families to visit their chil- 
dren’s classrooms. 

• Classrooms are open for the next 30 to 45 
minutes with teachers presiding. Refreshments 
are available in the classrooms or all-purpose type 
room. 

As appropriate, the principal or teacher should 
answer general questions. These could include: 

• What are the school rules regarding visiting, 
discipline, busing, lunches, homework, cars, and 



testing procedures? 

• When are children taught in groups other than 
a self-contained classroom? 

• How is a child’s progress evaluated? 

• How much homework is given, and how can 
families help? 

• What level of mathematics will they learn, and 
how can families help? 

• When will children learn computer skills? 

• In what family councils or groups can families 
participate? 

• When is the best time to contact each teacher? 

• Are there programs for gifted children and 
children with learning disabilities? 

• What is expected in terms of classroom and 
school behavior? 

• What are the names of principals, counselors, 
bus supervisor, child-care coordinators, food ser- 
vice managers, and PTA/PTO officers? 

Even if your district distributed handbooks 
that answer the above questions, reinforcing what 
families have read will lead to stronger support 
from the home. The open house is a get- acquainted 
session for families and teachers. If teachers have 
business cards, this is a good time to distribute 
them. It is a good time for families to sign up for 
individual conferences to volunteer to assist with 
a classroom/school activity. 
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Schools That Say “Welcome” 



Directions: Think about the experiences you 
have had working in your school. Evaluate your 
school's relationship with families. Read and mark 
each statement below. Compare and discuss re- 
sults. 

++ = Always 
+ = Almost always 
/ = Sometimes 
0 = Needs much improvement 

1. Office staff greets visitors in a friendly, 

courteous way. 

2. Teachers, staff, and students answer 

the telephone in a friendly, professional 
way. 

3. A welcome sign and school map are 

displayed near the main entrance. 

4. There is an area where visitors easily 

can find information about the school 
and curriculum. 

5. An orientation program is provided for 

new families in the district. 

6. Informal occasions when staff and fam- 

ilies can get to know each other during 
the school year are provided. 

7. The principal offers monthly hours when 

families can stop in; regular office hours 
are available for students. 

8. There is a suggestion box where teach- 

ers, students, and families can contrib- 
ute ideas. 

9. Families can make appointments with 

the teachers to visit classrooms. 

10. The building is used by the community 

for planned events. 



11. Alternative communication methods 

are used with families speaking limited 
English in order for them to under- 
stand the curriculum and participate in 
activities. 

12. Information about school rules, 

parent-teacher conferences, school and 
classroom policy, and bus and lunch 
schedules is available to families. 

13. Assistance is given to families to help 

them choose appropriate educational 
programs for their children. 

14. Students are encouraged and praised 

by staff. 

15. Local businesses and associations offer 

information and enrichment projects to 
students. 

16. A resource center that provides parent- 

ing information for families and teach- 
ers is available. 

17. There is a bulletin board where families 

can post news and announcements. 

18. A computer or other source is avail- 

able for families to gain access to 
information about events and curric- 
ulum. 

19. Principals and staff are willing to listen 

to family concerns about incorrect stu- 
dent placement and are willing to make 
adjustments when appropriate. 

20. Whenever possible, staff is willing to 

honor family requests about class as- 
signment. 
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Welcome to a New School Year 



Date 

Dear Parent/Guardian: 

Welcome to a new school year. 

We all have a big job ahead of us, but working as partners, we know we'll have a successful school 
year. We hope to make this school an even better place to learn and grow than it was last year. The 
staff sets goals to help every student make the most of each day of the school year. 

Soon we will be letting you know about special conferences and events for families and students, but 
we want you to feel comfortable visiting your school. We look forward to working with you and hope 
you will find the time and opportunity to call, visit, tutor, or share your experiences in our class- 
rooms. Research shows that students are more successful in school when their families help them at 
home or get involved in school activities. 

Please call and visit often. 



Principal 



Telephone 



Teacher 



Telephone 
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Making Parent-Teacher Conferences Successful 



Teachers need the help of families to do the 
best possible job of educating children. Through 
conferences, families and teachers can offer sug- 
gestions to one another that can help children 
learn. Children’s progress, behavior, motivation, 
and reasons behind successes and failures can be 
discussed. 

Conferences with the families of individual 
children early in the term to discuss the progress 
and potential of the child will help get the year off 
to a positive start. Some of the topics that may be 
discussed are: 

• the child’s overall ability to do school work; 

• the child’s progress in all the subject areas; 

• samples of the child’s work; 

• special abilities or interests the child is show- 
ing; 

• books and materials used in the classroom; and 

• social skills exhibited by the child in and out of 
the classroom. 

Preparing for the Conference 

Teachers may contact the family by telephone 
or letter to arrange a conference. Send a sign- 
up sheet home with students to give families a 
chance to indicate the three best times for confer- 
ences. Confirm in writing the time for the confer- 
ence. (This handbook includes samples of a letter 
and questions for families and teachers that may 
be duplicated and sent to families before the 
conference.) 

Teachers can improve the family-teacher rela- 
tionship by encouraging family cooperation, invit- 
ing suggestions, thinking of families as people who 
want to help, recognizing individual and cultural 
differences, respecting children’s feelings, and liv- 
ing up to professional expectations. Teachers must 
not preach, downgrade family situations, overlook 
cultural differences in families, or use offensive 
expressions such as "broken home." 

The parent-teacher conference should be held in 
a location that allows private, uninterrupted con- 
versation. Families and teachers should be seated 
on the same level, preferably away from the teach- 
er’s desk. Arrange for comfortable seating, with 
good lighting and ventilation. Organize samples of 
the children’s work and test results so they are easily 
accessible and will complement the conference plan. 

Teachers should write down the topics they 



plan to discuss with the families. Teachers need to 
know beforehand what they hope to accomplish, 
communicate, and suggest, and what specific steps 
can be recommended for families to help improve 
their children’s education. Teachers should dis- 
cuss children’s strong points as well as things that 
need improving. 

During the Conference 

Give waiting families folders of their children’s 
work. It makes waiting easier. 

Begin the conference with a friendly general 
remark unrelated to the child. When speaking 
about the child, start the conference on a positive 
note, stressing some good points about the stu- 
dent. Emphasize the child's strengths. Use words 
all family members will understand; do not use 
technical educational jargon. Do not present a 
long list of negative concerns to families; work on 
a few negatives at a time. 

Ask families questions to find out about their 
concerns. Listen carefully so you can separate 
facts from emotional feelings. Accept comments 
from families without showing surprise or disap- 
proval. 

Give families time to ask questions, to inter- 
rupt, and to disagree. Relax and try to gain insight 
into the families’ attitudes toward their children, 
school, and you. Do not argue with families or 
impose your opinions on them. If you feel you must 
change a viewpoint, be as diplomatic as possible. 

If a child has a problem, ask the family to 
suggest an approach that could be used at home to 
help the child. If applicable, suggest alternative 
approaches for joint consideration . This m akes the 
family a participant in developing plans and may 
lead to a discussion that will help the family adopt 
a realistic plan. When working on solutions, try to 
set up a timetable. Ask for the family’s help and 
help them accept responsibility for a share of the 
child’s success or failure. 

End the conference by summarizing what 
has been said. Finish with a friendly remark. 
Thank the family for their concern and time. 
Treat information as confidential. Document 
conference notes for future reference. Remem- 
ber that you represent your school district and 
that the final goal of parent-teacher conferences 
is to help children. 
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Follow-Up 

If possible, after the initial family conference, 
follow up with a phone call or written note. The note 
might thank the family for attending the conference, 
ask if the family has begun to follow through with 
the suggestions made, encourage the family to dis- 



cuss the conference with his or her child, and invite 
the family to call the teacher or school to check on the 
child's progress or simply to keep in touch. 

If this follow-up is not possible because of the 
numbers involved, try to contact those families 
whom you sensed might have been uneasy or who 
expressed negative concerns. 
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Getting Ready for a Conference 

Date 

Dear Parent/Guardian: 

The success of your child is important to both of us. We can gain new awareness of particular needs, strengths, and 
limitations by sharing our observations. Will you please take the time to meet with me in your child's classroom? I am 
hoping one of the following dates and times will be convenient for you. Please check the one you prefer. 

□ 

□ 

□ 



I have circled some questions for you below. Perhaps we can discuss them when we meet. On the reverse side of this 
sheet you will find a list of questions families often wish to discuss with their children’s teachers. Please read the list, 
choose those questions you would like me to answer, and return this form to me by next Monday. Our cooperative effort 
will make this a productive year for your child. 



Sincerely, 



Teacher Questions for Parent or Guardian 

1. What does your child like most about 
school? 

2. What would make school more interesting 
for your child? 

3. WTiat activities take up your child's lei- 
sure time? 

4. WTiat activities do you and your child 
enjoy doing together? 

5. Does your child have a quiet place to study 
at home, and do you monitor study time? 



6. How do you reinforce good behavior at 
home? 

7. What TV programs do you and your child 
enjoy at home? 

8. Does your child get along well with his or 
her peers? 

9. How is your child not meeting your expec- 
tations? 

10. Are there any attitudes you hope your 
child will change? 
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Parent or Guardian Questions for Teachers 



1. What is my child's class schedule? 

2. Is my child working up to his or her ability? 

3. Are children grouped for reading and math? 
What group is my child in, and how are chil- 
dren selected for each group? 

4. What are my child's strengths and weakness- 
es in major subject areas? 

5. Does my child need special help in any sub- 
ject? If so, how can I help my child at home? 

6. What will my child be learning this year in 
reading, math, and science? 

7. How much time should be spent on homework, 
and how can I help with homework? 

8. How is my child's work evaluated? 



9. What standardized tests will my child take this 
year, and what will the results be used for? 

10. What discipline procedures do you use in the 
classroom? 

11. Does my child get along with other children? 
With you? 

12. Does my child respect the rights and property 
of others? 

13. Does my child show any behavior, such as 
squinting or irritability, that may be signs of a 
medical or emotional problem? 

14. Can you mention other ways I can help my 
child reach academic success? 

15. What special interest activities are available 
for my child? 



Fifty Ideas for Family Involvement 



These ideas could be used at an inservice or workshop on teacher-family communication. Family 
involvement takes planning, and a good program takes time to establish. Family involvement programs 
are successful if they 

• provide information about which families really care or which they really need; 

• are convenient for families; 

• are administered in a supportive climate; and 

• use a variety of communication methods. 

Listed below are fifty ideas for family involvement. Mark those that you 

(+ ) tried with success within the last three years. 

(0) tried, but with limited success. 

(/) plan to do this year. 

(x) think will not work in your school. 

(/) have never tried. 



Some of these ideas can be facilitated by teachers; 
others need an administrator's initiative to be 
implemented. In small groups, teachers can share 
their successes and offer practical suggestions to 
those teachers who have experienced limited suc- 
cess. Encourage teachers to analyze these fifty 
ideas, to suggest ways to make ideas work, or to 
offer alternative ones. 

1. Schedule parent-teacher conferences at 

the convenience of both parties, either 
after school or in the evening. Sometimes 
a visit to the home may be the only way to 
visit a family. Teachers may offer this 
option. 

2. Distribute an evaluation for parent-teach- 

er conferences. Ask how effective the con- 
ference was and what additional kinds of 
information families want about classroom 
activities, communication, or other concerns. 

3. Sponsor a family-child or family-faculty 

athletic event, such as a one-mile race, 
basketball game, or tennis tournament. 

4. Allow families to play together in the school 

gym at a weekly family recreation night. 

5. Send home unit goals so families can help 

children reach the goals set by the teacher. 



6. Let younger children take envelopes or 

folders home on Friday to their families 
with the week's work enclosed. Invite 
two-way communication on the envelope 
or a preprinted postcard. 

7. Organize field trips or classroom activi- 

ties, and ask for family participation. 

8. Offer computer and family math programs 

families and students can learn to use 
together. 

9. Invite families to select a book or chapter 

or poem to read to their children's class. 
This emphasizes a lifelong reading com- 
mitment. 

10. Encourage students to adopt pen pals who 

are business leaders. The letters often 
provide the impetus for getting busy exec- 
utives involved in school. 

11. Invite families to volunteer to help with 

after-school activities in which their chil- 
dren show interest (drama club, music, 
Girl/Boy Scouts, other). 

12. Establish a homework hotline. This could 

be a tape recorded message to call, a com- 
puter modem hookup, or a family net- 
work. 



13. Have a monthly birthday calendar for stu- 

dents and staff posted in the hallway. 
Have the school food staff make cupcakes 
or a birthday cake for celebrants. Add new 
students when they arrive. The calendar 
could also be distributed in homes or sold 
as a money-maker. 

14. Make a bulletin board available for families 

to share photos and other memorabilia. 

15 . Invite children new to the district or school 

and their families to a Get-Acquainted 
Hour the week before school starts. 

16. Invite new teachers and new families on a 

tour of the district. Point out facilities 
available in the area, places that could be 
used for field trips, boundaries of atten- 
dance area, youth center, and other com- 
munity sites that may be of interest. 

17. Develop a slide presentation or video ori- 

enting families and students to the school. 

18 . Announce a family visitation day followed 

by an after-school meeting during which 
families can offer constructive suggestions 
or ask questions. 

19. Place a "Welcome to Our School" sign and 

a map at the school entrances. 

20. Organize a partner system for new stu- 

dents. Students who will make newcomers 
feel comfortable are good ambassadors; 
they also build self-esteem if they partici- 
pate. Call the family and describe your 
effort to make the new student feel wel- 
come. Plan activities and follow through to 
cover at least two weeks. New families 
also could be assigned a partner family. 
Welcome them with packets of informa- 
tion on the school and community. 

21. Sponsor a talent show that involves stu- 

dents, families, faculty, and administra- 
tors. 

22. Develop a well-organized volunteer pro- 

gram. Let parents, guardians, grand- 
parents, nonparents, and business people 
know they are needed. 



23. Invite families to help with instructional 

activities for students, such as bike rode- 
os, book and video swaps, theater work- 
shops, or art shows. 

24. Encourage a families' group to sponsor a 

health fair at school in which various com- 
munity agencies bring exhibits and displays. 

25. Work with the Chamber of Commerce, 

Realtors, or other groups to send a packet 
of information about the school to new 
residents in the community and invite 
them to visit. 

26. Hold a school-community awards day. Let 

students, staff, and volunteers nominate 
recipients from the school and community 
for various services and excellence. Cer- 
tificates of appreciation can be given to 
the nominees and details can be released 
to the press. 

27. Request that families who visit the school 

complete a survey about their interests, 
needs, and concerns. 

28. Obtain family surveys on key issues, pol- 

icies, home-school communication, com- 
munity needs, and interests. Ask a local 
club to mail the survey and count survey 
answers. 

29. Ask students, perhaps as a classroom 

project, to conduct a survey of families to 
evaluate the school and collect ideas for 
improvement. Distribute survey results 
to all families. 

30. Improve the quality and frequency of the 

school newsletter. Set up an idea exchange 
by asking families to send in ideas. Pub- 
lish the ideas in future issues. Check with 
your state's National School Public Rela- 
tions Chapter for help. 

31. Publish a curriculum calendar or syllabus 

in your school newsletter or in your local 
newspaper. 

32. Ask other local organizations to print fam- 

ily involvement tips and information about 
programs in their publications. 
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33. Ask the local media to cover school board 

meetings if this is not standard procedure. 

34. Design an up-to-date logo, perhaps with 

the help of an art student, so people will 
immediately recognize letters or notices 
from your school. 

35. Set up a speaker’s bureau. Include stu- 

dents, families, community leaders, and 
school staff who will be willing to talk 
about the school's programs to interested 
individuals, groups, and businesses or who 
are willing to share interests and talents 
with the students. 

36. Encourage school and community sum- 

mer activities workshops and enrichment 
programs. 

37. Have a seminar for single parents. Think 

of ideas about how they can become more 
involved in school. Be prepared to listen to 
their unique problems and help them find 
solutions. Have a seminar for two-career 
families, too. 

38. Organize discussion sessions between the 

principal or superintendent and the stu- 
dents to promote better communication. 

39. Conduct a class for families on health and 

nutrition concerns; it could be taught by 
the school nurse, a registered dietitian, or 
human service agents. 

40. Make sure families of students at risk are 

aware of resources, tutors, or support ser- 
vices to help them solve their school-related 
problems. 

41 Provide research on such things as aver- 

age hours of sleep per night by grade, num- 
ber of hours devoted to homework, televi- 
sion viewing habits, and other topics. 

42 . Ask your comm unity agencies to lend their 

vans or buses to transport families and 
senior citizens to school functions. 



43 . Try to get media coverage of special school 

events. 

44. Place suggestion boxes in key locations in 

the school and community. "I Have An 
Idea" cards near the boxes encourage pos- 
itive contributions. For this to be effective, 
someone needs to respond to each sugges- 
tion. 

45. Attract families to school events by put- 

ting their children on the programs. Chil- 
dren can introduce speakers, perform, 
serve as ushers, be greeters, or have many 
other duties. 

46. Plan an evening movie (film or video) night 

for teenage students, families, and teach- 
ers. Hold a discussion of the movie after- 
ward. 

47. Initiate enrichment courses or evening 

talks on communication, discipline, peer 
pressure, study habits, careers, or alcohol 
and other drug abuse for junior high school 
students and their families. 

48. Invite a few families and community lead- 

ers for an inform al meeting with the princi- 
pal. They might get an update on school 
programs or information about staff con- 
cerns that may be looming (possible alco- 
hol use among students, antisocial group 
formation, or other problems that are fam- 
ily-related). 

49. Encourage families to attend athletic 

events. When their children participate as 
band members, athletes, cheerleaders, or 
in some other capacity, families usually 
will attend. Work on getting other families 
involved also. Publish an activity calendar 
in your local newspaper that includes ac- 
ademic as well as athletic events. 

50. Exude enthusiasm when you talk to fam- 

ilies. Let them see that you really are 
interested in them and what they are 
doing. 
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Organizing Family Workshops 



Workshops are an excellent way for schools and 
family organizations to inform families about chil- 
dren’s development, skills, abilities, curriculum, 
and course content. Once a decision has been made 
about the target audience, planning can focus on 
how best to address their concerns. 

Workshop Format 

• Consider the interests and needs of the audi- 
ence. 

• Determine the information base before launch- 
ing into a presentation. How much do most fami- 
lies already know? 

• Determine what equipment, materials, hand- 
outs, and questionnaires will be needed. Remem- 
ber that visuals can break up the monotony of a 
session. 

• Map out the agenda, including registration, 
presentations, breaks, meals, small group dis- 
cussions, sharing of comments, summary, and 
evaluation. 

• Choose a time and length that is convenient for 
the target group. Remember that many families 
work during the day and that they may become 
restless after a couple of hours. 

Workshop Location 

• The location of the workshop should be accessi- 
ble if it is to be successful. The location should be 
near public transportation and provide access for 
individuals with disabilities. 

• The facility should be large enough to accom- 
modate all planned activities, especially if the 
participants will divide into groups. 

• Find out if the facility has or can provide all nec- 
essary equipment. Often items such as chalkboards, 
microphones, and flip charts can be provided, thus 
eliminating the need to transport such items. 

Workshop Speakers 

Finding good resource people is very important 
to the success of a workshop. Decide how these 
speakers fit into the workshop. Do they have 
information that cannot be gained from other 
sources? What is their history with the subject 
area of the workshop? Are they sensitive to the 
issues? Have they given successful presentations 
to similar groups? 



• Identify the issues that need to be emphasized 
or conveyed. 

• Tell the speaker which messages she or he 
needs to be clear about. 

• Research community groups, state and nation- 
al organizations, and professional groups to find 
which are currently involved in similar activities. 
Contact local teachers, counselors, and school ad- 
ministrators to find out what can be learned from 
their personal experience. 

• Don't overlook your own school's or district's 
staff, including teachers, counselors, and psychol- 
ogists. 

• Ask your local speakers' bureau, library, and 
professional associations for their lists of public 
speakers. 

• Check with county extension staff. 

Publicizing the Workshop 

Publicity can make or break the workshop. If 
people do not know about the workshop, they 
cannot participate. 

• Make each person feel his or her attendance is 
important. If families feel it is necessary or helpful 
to participate, attendance will likely be higher. 

• Encourage word-of-mouth communication. Sug- 
gest that everyone bring a friend. 

• Design fliers, posters, and news releases, and 
decide how and where to distribute the materials. 

• Use the local media. Send an announcement of 
the workshop to local radio and television stations 
for airing as a public service announcement. Send 
a news release to the local newspaper. Include the 
date, place, time, charge (if there is one), purpose 
of the workshop, and the name and telephone 
number of a contact person. 

• Take advantage of former successes. Highlight 
those items that made the last workshop or sem- 
inar a success. 

• Use the expertise of other community groups to 
publicize the workshop. 

• For individual contact, send invitations and 
notices at least three weeks prior to the workshop . 

• Follow up one week before the even t with phone 
calls or correspondence. 

Conducting the Workshop 

Set up registration tables where participants can 
sign in upon arrival. This not only helps determine 
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attendance but also provides an excellent record of 
names and addresses for follow-up. 

• Have name tags available for each participant. 

• Have workshop packets available for parti- 
cipants, if appropriate. This saves time and allows 
participants an opportunity to become familiar 
with the planned activity. 

• Allow time for participants to fill out a question- 
naire before the workshop begins to find out what 



they already know; have them complete another one 
six or eight weeks after the workshop, to gain 
feedback on the effectiveness of the activity. Feed- 
back is important in planning further workshops. 

Source: National Urban League, Inc., What Students 
Need to Know, Education Initiative, New York, NY, 
1989. Contact: Stephanie G. Robinson, Director of 

Education. (212) 310-9000. 
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Family Centers in Schools 



Whenever parents walk into their children’s 
school, do they feel at ease? Does the school have 
the warmth and friendliness they expect from a 
place in which their kids spend six to seven hours 
each school day? 

Rather than checking into the school office 
when a parent arrives and risking a less than 
friendly greeting from a harried staff member, 
would a parent rather check into a family center 
and be greeted by a friendly volunteer? At a family 
center, a parent can pick up a name badge, select 
a volunteer job to do, or just check in and take a 
quiet and unnoticed walk to her or his child’s 
classroom where he or she can observe learning in 
action. The parent can also learn about a class to 
take or opportunities for networking with other 
parents. The parent might pick up a project to take 
home, get some ideas for enhancing learning op- 
portunities for the family, or read the minutes of 
the latest site council meeting. Maybe the parent 
can check out the video of the latest school board 
meeting, or, if really lucky, sit down and do a 
volunteer project while viewing the video in the 
family center. 

Parent or family centers are among the newest 
ideas in school reform today. In Chelsea, Mass., 
where Boston University is undertaking one of the 
most ambitious and comprehensive educational 
reform projects in the nation, the establishment of 
family centers is one of several initiatives that link 
the home with the school system. In the Boston 
University/Chelsea Partnership, each school also 
has developed school leadership councils that offer 
extensive opportunities for family involvement in 
the life of the school, including the opportunity to 
participate in screening candidates for teaching 
positions. At the high school, parents participate 
in a program designed to reduce truancy and 
dropout problems. Chelsea also has established a 
citywide Parent Information Center. 

Family centers make parents feel more wel- 
come at school and increase their involvement in 
their children’s education, says Vivian Johnson, 
education professor at Boston University and au- 
thor of a report called “Parent Centers in Urban 
Schools: Four Case Studies.” Successful family 
centers strengthen school-family relationships and 
that in turn results in improved learning for chil- 
dren, says Johnson, whose study cites evidence 



that a high level of parental participation is asso- 
ciated with improvement in the academic achieve- 
ment of children. 

A family center provides adults with a room or 
space set aside for their own use at the school; 
facilitates communication among and between 
families and the school; and serves various needs 
of families so that parents and other adults can 
turn their attention to helping and supporting 
their children. 

A well-designed family center can help a school’s: 
learning environment in numerous ways. It can: 

• make the school an accessible, safe, and friend- 
ly place for parents to gather; 

• improve communication among families and 
between home and school; 

• promote greater multicultural understanding 
among the school’s families; 

• demonstrate tangibly that parents and other 
adults are welcome at the school; 

• serve as a hub for promoting parent education 
by linking with community resources and carrying 
out a wide range of home-school partnership activ- 
ities that enhance students’ learning; and 

• coordinate parent and community volunteer 
services that are available to teachers and the 
school. 

Setting up a parent/family center is not diffi- 
cult, but it takes strong and diplomatic leadership 
by a committee whose members really believe in 
the concept and have the support of school admin- 
istration and staff. Otherwise, it’s too easy to be 
swayed by such obstacles as “we don’t have the 
space” instead of devising creative alternatives. 

The success of the family center hinges on 
ownership. Parents, especially those who have not 
felt comfortable in school, need to feel the center 
belongs to them. Perhaps this is the special project 
of the PTA or PTO, the site council, a homeroom 
with students and parents, the district community 
education council, or the family-school-communi- 
ty partnership team. Remember, it should be as 
inclusive as possible, with the steering committee 
representing all of the school’s families. A good 
beginning is to review, “A Tool for Improvement: 
Parent Action Research,” a 15-minute video from 
the League of Schools Reaching Out (available for 
loan from the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction). 
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Who should be involved in the development and 
then implementation of the plan? 

• parents or other family members who reflect 
the community's cultural and racial diversity; 

• teachers; 

• other school staff members, especially custodi- 
ans, secretaries, and counselors; 

• principals, assistant principals, or district ad- 
ministrative staff members; 

• government and agency representatives; 

• business and community leaders (the earlier 
these people are involved, the better tie-in the 
school will have to the community and possible 
sources of funding); 

• representatives from the religious community; 

• family resource centers that are already in the 
community; 

• agencies that provide parenting information 
and classes; 

• library staff; and 

• students. 

Someone needs to take charge in organizing the 
committee to establish the center. A parent and 
school staff member might co-chair the committee. 
Outlined below are the committee's duties. 

Establish the Center 

1. Decide on a purpose and goals. 

2. Conduct a needs assessment. This is the 
time to get all the various perspectives. 

3. Locate a site. 

4. Identify staffing and funding resources. 

Coordinate Center Activities 

1. Use data from the needs assessment to es- 
tablish a budget and plan activities. 

2. Find ways to link the center’s activities with 
the school’s and community's other goals, 
events, and resources. 

3. Serve as an ongoing advisory board to center st aff , 

4. Publicize the center’s activities and accom- 
plishments to garner sustained support. 

5 . Identify strategies for raising funds to support 
center activities. 

Evaluate Activities and 
Accomplishments 

1. Evaluate accomplishment of goals 
and effectiveness of center activities. 



2. Ensure responsiveness to all segments of 
the parent group. 

The following key points summarize the factors 
essential to organizing and maintaining success- 
ful parent centers; 

• Everyone, including families, school staff, and 
the community, should experience the benefits 
offered by the family center. 

• Involve as many different parent, school, 
and community perspectives as possible from 
the start to engender a sense of common owner- 
ship. 

• Set a timeline, assign tasks and responsibili- 
ties, and maintain momentum. 

• The family center must be perceived as an 
accessible and safe place to go wherever it is 
located. The center should offer a welcoming 
and friendly atmosphere where families can 
relax, visit with one another and with staff, and 
obtain help and services that will meet their 
families’ needs. 

• A family center does not need a large budget to 
get started. More important is a firm commitment 
to the idea and a willingness to explore all possible 
sources of support. 

• Give primary responsibility for decorating, 
furnishing, and supplying the family center to 
participants to help them take pride in the center 
and feel at home there. 

• The successful functioning of a family center 
depends on the selection and training of effective 
staff as well as the support and encouragement of 
the administration. 

• Families and school staff will support the cen- 
ter if the activities meet families’ needs and if 
teachers perceived that the center is enhancing 
children’s learning. 

• Success in reaching out and involving all fam- 
ilies requires the center to be a caring and inviting 
place that meets families’ needs. 

• From the beginning, set clear objectives and 
plan for evaluations. 



For more information , ask for “ Organizing c Successful 
Family Center: A Guide and Resource/' adapted by the Wis- 
consin Department of Public Instruction from the book of the 
same name published by the California Education Depart - 
ment. Contact Jane Grinde of the DPI's Family-School-Com- 
munity Partnership Team at (608) 266-9356. 
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How to Start a Volunteer Program 



Families and senior citizens are largely un- 
tapped resources for schools, yet many of them 
would be willing to help if asked. A volunteer 
program in the school can 

• reinforce the instruction of teachers; 

• enrich the educational opportunities of children; 

• supplement the curriculum by making avail- 
able the talents and resources of the community; 

• broaden community understanding of school 
needs and goals; and 

• promote school-community relations. 

How to Start 

• Examine your needs. How can school vol- 
unteers help? 

• Investigate the climate. Do teachers want to 
work with volunteers? 

• Talk to representatives of the groups you 
want to involve in the school volunteer program. 
These include the school board, teachers, librari- 
ans, PTA/PTO, senior citizen groups, Chamber of 
Commerce, local service clubs, university exten- 
sion, human services agencies, and local business- 
es. Ask them if you can attend a meeting of the 
organization to make your pitch. 

• Approach the organizations well in ad- 
vance of the time you would like the volunteers — 
about three or four months. Be specific about the 
kind of support and the number of volunteers you 
need. 

• Provide a brief article for the organization’s 
newsletter and follow-up your request with a let- 
ter of thanks. 

Plan Goals and Organization 

• Select goals for your volunteer program that 
have specific, measurable obj ectives. For example, 
if your goals are to raise student achievement in 
reading and math, reduce absenteeism in high 
school, or improve the community's attitudes and 
involvement in schools, how will you know wheth- 
er these goals have been achieved? 

Establish a system for recording volunteer 
hours and types of contributions. Use the data to 
tell the community of your program's achieve- 
ments and degree of involvement. 

• Plan the organization. Write a job descrip- 
tion for the district- wide school volunteer coordina- 



tor and decide what skills this person should have. 
Determine who will interview and screen volunteer 
applicants. Who will coordinate the volunteer pro- 
gram within each individual school? Who will re- 
ceive the teachers' requests for volunteer assis- 
tance? 

• Write job descriptions for all the tasks for 
which volunteers will be sought. Teachers and 
librarians should list what kinds of help they want 
and at which hours of which days. 

• Get written school hoard support for the 
school volunteer program. This support gives the 
program added prestige in the community. The 
volunteer coordinator should make periodic re- 
ports to the school board. 

• Learn the health requirements for school 
volunteers, such as tubercular skin tests or chest 
x-rays. Perhaps you can arrange to have volun- 
teers take the test at one site or arrange for 
transportation to a health clinic. 

• Check on state policies relating to vol- 
unteers. Can volunteers ride the school bus, 
receive insurance coverage, serve in their own 
child's classroom, bring preschool children along 
on days they work at school, or receive free 
school lunches? 

Maintain Volunteer Recruitment 
and Morale 

• Plan recruitment strategies. Some school 
volunteer programs produce their own leaflets 
and posters; some send letters to families of stu- 
dents; some leave printed bookmarks in the local 
library. Find out where other community agencies 
get volunteers and how and where other school 
volunteer programs recruit. 

• Maintain volunteer morale. The coordina- 
tor must keep in touch with volunteers and teach- 
ers who participate in the program and provide 
ways for them to meet and discuss the program. 
Volunteer appreciation and recognition take many 
forms: teacher's thank you, notes from students, 
formal recognition ceremonies and dinners, honor 
certificates, and workshop attendance. 

• Motivate volunteers. Job satisfaction is the 
best motivator; be sure the volunteer is matched 
well with the job. Invite volunteers to the school's 
social functions. Give more challenging work to 
volunteers who desire it; for example, volunteers 
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may want to learn word-processing to help with 
their work. A verbal thank you or short notes 
of praise sent to each volunteer are simple but 
effective ways of showing appreciation and build- 
ing motivation. 

Evaluation 

• Plan for a continuing evaluation of the 

program. Many of the results of a good school 
volunteer program cannot be measured the change 
in a child’s attitude toward learning, improve- 
ment in a student’s self-image, the warmth of the 
volunteer-child relationship — but all participants 
in the program should be asked to evaluate the 
program from their own point of view. Evaluation 
should discover if the program’s specific goals are 
being reached. 

• Establish a communications system. 

Communications should include a) personal and 



phone contact with coordinators and other pro- 
gram staff members, b) meetings for volunteers 
to discuss their service and learn about the 
program and other opportunities, c) a school 
volunteer newsletter or column in the school 
newsletter sent to all volunteers and program 
participants, and d) an annual report from the 
school board that the program "makes a differ- 
ence." 

Further Reading 

Lightthe Way for Kids: School Volunteer Resource 
Guide. Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, P.O. Box 7841, Madison, WI 53707-7841, 
(608) 266-9356. 

These suggestions are adapted from School Volunteer 
Program , National School Volunteer Program, Inc., 300 
N. Washington Street, Alexandria, VA 22314. 
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Reinforcing Classwork at Home: 
Reproducible Suggestions for Families 



Children Learn What They Live 
A Good Foundation for Learning 
Help Children Read 
Help Children Write 
Help Children with Social Studies 
Encourage Children in the Arts 
Help Children with Mathematics 
Help Children with Science 
Study Skills and Homework 
Homework Tips from Families to Families 
Television and the Familiy: Guidelines for Families 
Ten Ways to Help Your Children Make the Most of Their Day 

Weekly Assignment Guide 
Make It a Family -Learning Summer! 




Children Learn What They Live * 

If children live with criticism, 

They learn to condemn. 

If children live with hostility, 

They learn to fight. 

If children live with ridicule, 

They learn to be shy. 

If children live with shame, 

They learn to feel guilty. 

If children live with tolerance, 

They learn to be patient. 

If children live with encouragement, 

They learn with confidence. 

If children live with security, 

They learn to have faith. 

If children live with approval, 

They learn to like themselves. 

If children live with acceptance and friendship, 

They learn to find love in the world. 

Adapted, from Dorothy Law Nolte 



*Tense and number have been changed. 
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A Good Foundation for Learning 



Every child can succeed in school, but success is 
different for every child. Success in school is 
achieved through reaching learning goals as well 
as communicating and cooperating with other 
children and adults. 

Foundation for Children’s 
Success Is the Home 

Achievement in school cannot be imposed on 
children by teachers. It begins in the child-family 
relationship with the skills and attitudes taught 
to the child. Family members are children’s first 
and most important teachers and these role mod- 
els are critical in the learning process. Important 
skills and attitudes for success in school must be 
taught by families before a child enters school. 

Developing Attitudes 

• Security. A child’s greatest asset in school and 
in life is a sense of self-worth. Families of success- 
ful students provide a constant, secure atmosphere 
of encouragement and support in which young- 
sters may test and apply their growing knowledge. 
Home is a haven of acceptance and love as well as 
a place of challenge and demand. Give children 
unconditional love. This develops their self-es- 
teem and gives them behavior to model. 

• Limitations. As children develop, they are 
constantly testing the limits — physical, social, and 
intellectual — of where their mastery ends and the 
mastery of other people or forces must be ac- 
knowledged. Families of successful students 
teach them to respect limits, yet permit them to 
risk exploring those limits while seeking to 
expand their world. The goal of discipline is to 
have children internalize limits and boundaries 
set by families. Discipline is an element in show- 
ing love for children. 



• Routine. Children thrive on orderliness, par- 
ticularly when it comes to time. Families of suc- 
cessful youngsters keep fairly regular schedules 
and inform their children of the elements of the 
schedules. When plans are changed, children are 
updated so that they hold clear expectations and 
experience the satisfaction of having their expec- 
tations fulfilled. As children get older, families 
should include them in planning so that they can 
feel responsible for input. 

Early Learning 

• Children learn by doing. Give them many 
opportunities. Let them try new things. Give them 
simple directions to follow. Let children get in- 
volved in activities at home. 

• Lead children to think. Instead of telling 
children everything, ask them questions that will 
make them think of the solution. Let them count 
money, measure baking ingredients, separate ob- 
jects, sort and classify various collections. 

• Encourage children to use their senses. 
Talk with your children about how things feel, 
smell, taste, look, and sound. Use descriptive words 
and let children make comparisons, such as “soft 
as a kitten,” “gritty as sand.” 

• Let children try their own way of doing 
things. Even if you know an easier way, let chil- 
dren use their ability to solve problems in their own 
way. Not only will their skills improve, but also 
their self-confidence and self- esteem will grow. 

• Give children time to practice whatever 
they are learning. Most tasks require much repe- 
tition, thinking, and time. Use a tone of voice that 
will encourage children to try again. 

• Enjoy your children. Share their excitement 
of learning with each new experience. Communi- 
cate warmly with them. Express yourself clearly 
so children will learn by your example to do the 
same. 
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Basic Skills Children Need 

These skills are necessary if children are to 
learn how to study well in school. Families must 
help children develop these skills. 

• How to pay attention. Before speaking to a 
child, call his or her name and make sure he or she 
is paying attention. 

• The desire to listen. Do not constantly repeat 
yourself. Tell children once. 

• The ability to express themselves verbal- 
ly. If you express yourself clearly, children will 
learn by your example. Children should feel free to 
ask questions. 

• The ability to carry on a conversation. 

Talk to children and have them talk to you. They 
will learn to carry on conversations with others. 

• Language skills can develop early. Play 
letter games with your children as you take a 
walk or wait for an appointment: Name three 
things that start with “b,” or what rhymes with 
“moo”? 

• Knowledge of time. Give children a task to 
complete within a certain tifne. Let them know 
they have done well. 

• Understanding the use of numbers. Fami- 
lies can teach children to count toys and everyday 
household objects. 

• Planning a job and following it through. 

Children should learn to complete a task they have 
begun and to help clean up after a job is done. 

• Waitingfor something. Children should learn 
that it is not always possible to have what they 
want and that time and effort go into working for 
what they want. Success and rewards in school 
come after hard work and improvement. 

• Getting along with others. Children learn 
how to get along with others from families. Chil- 
dren will imitate families’ reticence, boldness, 
politeness. 



Fostering Basic Skills 

• Allow for choices. Allowing children to make 
choices builds their sense of independence and 
self-esteem. Let your child choose between an 
apple or cereal as a snack or between one method 
or another of putting away toys. 

• Read aloud to your children and, as they 
grow older, encourage them to read aloud to you. 
The single most important thing families can do to 
help their children become good readers is to read 
aloud every day. 

• Take children on outings to the park, muse- 
um, zoo, entertainment centers, historical sites, 
civic events, places of employment, libraries, book- 
stores, nature trails, and shopping malls. A vari- 
ety of activities stimulates the mind and creates a 
storehouse of good memories. 

• Teach children how to use books, paper, rul- 
er, scissors, crayons, tape, glue, and drawing tools. 

• Encourage memorization, beginning with 
numbers, colors, and the alphabet. Build upon 
these to create more challenging recall games. 

• Create a safe environment. Childproof the 
house by keeping household poisons and other 
hazards out of reach. 

• Prepare children for new events. Informa- 
tion reduces fear of the unknown. If your child is 
going to the dentist or hospital, for example, talk 
to your child about what to expect. When you go 
away, tell children where you are going and when 
you plan to return. 

• Encourage pretending and make-believe 
games and stories so that children can flex their 
imagination and creative skills. Answer questions 
that children ask to encourage their curiosity. 

• Introduce more advanced resources for learn- 
ing as children develop. Such resources include the 
dictionary, atlas, globe, history book, encyclopedia, 
and thesaurus. 
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Help Children Read 

Here are some tips that will encourage children 
to read and enjoy books. 

• Buy a “how-to” book on the latest craze — jog- 
ging, skateboarding, hairstyles, or other fad. 

• Subscribe to a children’s magazine. (Consult 
your local children’s librarian for recommended 
titles.) 

• Use night-time reading as a reward for getting 
to bed on time. 

• Give bookstore gift certificates; then visit the 
bookstore. 

• Show genuine interest in books your child brings 
home. 

• If your child chooses a book from the library that 
is too difficult to read, read it aloud and let the child 
talk about the pictures, if included in the book. 

• If the child misses three or more words on a 
page, offer to keep the story flowing by reading 
every other page, paragraph, or sentence. 

• If the book is too easy, have your child read it 
anyway to build fluency and confidence. 

• Read to your child often. 

• Sit next to your child with your arm around him 
or her when reading. 

• Provide a variety of reading material: maga- 
zines, pocketbooks, comic books, library books, 
newspapers, and “difficult” books. 

• Encourage children to read signs, ads, bill- 
boards, cereal boxes, anything. 

• Buy educational games that build vocabulary, 




visual memory, and word recognition. 

• Play oral word games while you are driving the 
car, cooking, waiting in a doctor’s office or restau- 
rant. “Can you think of a word that rhymes with 
'that’?” “Say a word that starts like 'mother’.” 
“How many fruits can you name?” 

• Buy magnet letters for kitchen appliances. En- 
courage children to build words, then sentences. 

• Praise your child for any progress, such as 
remembering a new word, pronouncing a word 
correctly, recognizing a difficult word, being atten- 
tive, reading with expression. 

• Have your children bring their school readers 
home and listen to them read. 

• Periodically interrupt their reading to ask ques- 
tions that encourage higher-level thinking skills, 
such as “In what ways are these two boys alike? 
What might happen next? How would you feel if 
you were in this situation?” 

• Create a reading corner with a special book- 
shelf and light for children. 

• Give a diary, notebook, or special stationery as 
gifts. 

• Have your children read an article to you from 
the newspaper as you do quiet household chores. 

• Encourage your children to read aloud to young- 
er brothers, sisters, or other family members. 

• Be a reader yourself. If your children see you 
reading for enjoyment, it will seem like a natural 
part of their lives. 
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Help Children Write 

Reading and writing skills are closely related. 
Families have important roles in guiding chil- 
dren’s writing skills. Be involved and active! 

• Create an environment that nurtures the 
sharing of language and experiences. Talk about 
the things done together. Read to and with your 
children frequently. 

• Label items that belong to your children, for 
example, “Jill’s Toy Box,” “Ben’s Cars.” 

• Let your children see you writing notes 
and letters so that they associate writing with 
real-life functioning. Let children see you revising 
your writing so they learn that revision is natural. 

• Read and accept with enthusiasm what 
your children write. Avoid being critical. Provide 
help with spelling, punctuation, and usage. 

• Find a quiet, suitable, well-lighted place 
for children to write. Keep dictionary, pencils, 
pens, paper, and envelopes handy. 

• Encourage developing writers to write fre- 
quently. Supply real audiences by asking children 
to contribute to family communications such as 
letters, captions for pictures and albums, grocery 
lists, notes to babysitters and siblings. 

• Encourage children to write for informa- 
tion, samples, and free brochures. Read aloud 
some of their writings. 

• Praise children’s efforts at writing. Encour- 
age initiative and respect uniqueness. Don’t com- 
pare children’s writing to that of siblings orfriends. 



• Display children’s writing in a special place. 
Let children know that publication is a part of 
writing and that families enjoy what has been 
shared. 

• Look over the writing children bring home 
from school. Keep the writing in a folder so that 
they can see progress. 

• Find out about writing and spelling pro- 
grams in school. Daily writing, small classes, and 
frequent feedback from teachers are ideal. Ask 
what you can do at home to complement work in 
school. 

• Volunteer to work in classrooms. High- 
quality writing programs include individualized 
assistance that can often be provided by adult 
helpers under teacher direction. 

• Encourage children to read skilled authors. 
Writing is learned, in part, by reading. Good liter- 
ature programs foster effective writing. 

• Look for and respond to good student 
writing that is published in school and local 
newspapers, magazines, and journals. Encour- 
age participation in and recognition for writing 
contests and awards. 

• Encourage students to solve problems in 

any area by “writing through” the steps. Writing 
the directions for solving a math word problem is 
one example. 

• Stress getting ideas down on paper before 
thinking about usage or editing. 
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Help Children with Social Studies 



Here are some tips to help children’s study of 
social studies. 

• Visit places like museums, industries, news- 
papers, and radio stations, and discuss what you 
see there. 

• Check the course content of your school’s 
social studies program, and encourage your chil- 
dren to participate in research. 

• Research your family history. Prepare a 
family tree. Interview older relatives and tape 
record their stories. 

• Discuss daily news as part of the family 
dinner conversation. 

• Encourage hobbies such as collecting stamps, 
flags, travel posters, dolls in native costumes, or 
foreign pictures. 

• Take children on trips whenever possible 



and visit historic sites along the way. 

• Encourage children to participate in school 
clubs, debate teams, foreign language clubs, and 
civic activities and projects. 

• Attend cultural and ethnic programs and 
festivals with your children. 

• Watch television programs that deal with 
history or current world events. Talk about how 
they relate to past events in history. 

• Play board games that help children learn 
about industry, history, money, real estate, gov- 
ernment, and geography. 

• Encourage children to watch a daily news 
show. 

• Discuss opinions of world and national lead- 
ers’. 
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Encourage Children in the Arts 



Arts education includes the study of visual art, 
theater, music, and dance. Arts education trains 
students to express their imagination, to be inter- 
ested in creations by others, to be expressive and 
responsive, and to pursue quality. It challenges 
and extends human experiences and adds to the 
quality of life for everyone. Mastery of the arts is 
not necessary for creativity and growth. For some 
children, expressing ideas and feelings is difficult, 
and teachers can use art, music, and movement 
activities to help children express themselves. 
Creative, expressive activities have no right or 
wrong answer, so children can be free from the fear 
of failure. 

Many times an idea can be expressed better 
through an artistic or movement-oriented presen- 
tation than a written or verbal explanation. A 
poem, song, drawing, or dance may be a fitting 
medium for illustration of an idea. If children 
cannot perform or create new works of art, they 
should be taught enough about the arts to be able 
to appreciate and enjoy the arts as observers. This 
sheet lists some tips to help families encourage the 
arts for their children. 

• Encourage and praise children so they gain 
self-confidence. 

• Provide a variety of materials for chil- 
dren’s art projects and an appropriate place for 
them to work on art. Include materials for various 
mediums such as paints, chalk, clay, paper, beads, 
metals, plastic, and others. 

• Visit art museums where children can see a 
variety of art styles. 

• Watch TV shows with children that focus on 
art topics. 

• Provide opportunities for children to attend 



live music and dance performances. 

• Vi^it ethnic fairs and cultural performances 
in the area. 

• Encourage children to display artwork 

and perform music, dance, and drama for groups, 
in and out of school. Display and share children’s 
artwork in the home. 

• Help children understand that developing 
skills in the arts is a slow and demanding process 
and that patience and persistence are important 
traits for success. 

• Visit teachers to find out what cultural arts 
are addressed, and ask how you can enhance your 
children’s learning. 

• Accept and praise children’s creations, 

realizing that even undeveloped scribbles and 
poorly proportioned drawings represent a neces- 
sary and important stage in children’s develop- 
ment. 

• Enroll your children in local arts, crafts, 
music, dance, and theater classes, if they are 
interested. 

• Attend your children’s concerts and recit- 
als regularly. 

• Help children understand and accept the 
responsibility of being a member of a musical or 
theatrical organization by ensuring attendance at 
rehearsals and concerts. Also, monitor practice 
time. 

• Ask children what they feel about certain 
art expressions without passingjudgment on their 
feelings so they feel free and safe in sharing 
themselves. 

• Remember that the opportunities you give 
your children to learn about the arts are lifelong 
gifts. 



Help Children with Mathematics 



At a very early age, children are able to use 
simple mathematical ideas. Their chances of suc- 
cess can be increased by providing activities to 
develop those ideas and by maintaining a positive 
attitude toward mathematics. This sheet offers 
suggestions for various activities you can do with 
young children. 

• Add and subtract small numbers. Check re- 
ceipts for items purchased. 

• Help children read price tags. 

• Set the table for meals and count how many 
plates, napkins, glasses, knives, spoons, and forks 
are needed. As children grow, count the number of 
utensils and multiply by the number of place 
settings. 

• Show children how to measure the ingredi- 
ents in a recipe of something they enjoy eating. 
Later, have them reduce the recipe or double or 
triple it. 

• Talk about the different shapes of items 
such as a circle, square, rectangle, and triangle. 

• Note the difference between small and big, 
tall and short, close and far, right and left, plus 
and minus, high and low, and up and down. 

• After reading a story, ask a child what hap- 
pened first, second, and last. 



• Show the number of cents in a nickel, dime, 
quarter, half dollar, and dollar. Later show how to 
make change from a dollar. 

• Show how to estimate by guessing the length 
of a paper, table, room; then measure it with a 
ruler or yardstick. 

• Add the cost of five food items from a newspa- 
per ad. Add the cost. How much money would be 
left from $20? 

• Teach your children the days of the week 

and the months of the year. Let them find impor- 
tant dates on a calendar such as family birthdays, 
religious holidays, Valentine's Day, Independence 
Day, and Halloween. 

• Help children understand clock time and 
calendar time. 

• Help them read thermometers and scales 

to measure temperature and weight. 

• Talk about simple fractions. Using a cata- 
log, figure the cost of items when they are on sale 
at one-quarter off. 

• Watch a TV program with your children. Ask 
them to tell how many minutes are used for com- 
mercials compared to the number of minutes of 
program time. Make a bar graph that shows the 
length of time for each. 



Help Children with Science 

Children derive excitement from learning about 
science. There are basic skills used in science 
classes from kindergarten through college. When 
children know how to use these skills, they in- 
crease their chances of becoming better science 
students and problem-solvers. 

• Encourage students to raise questions about 
science material being studied. 

• Take family trips to the zoo, science museum, 
botanical gardens, farm, laboratory, and aquari- 
um. Visit the library to find books or computer 
programs about science. 

• Watch science-related shows on TV. 

• Read science-related articles in the news- 
paper with your children. 

• Encourage hobbies in which children collect, 
sort, catalog, pool, observe, take notes, measure, 
compute, plant, and make graphs. 

• Ask the science teacher often about your 
children’s progress in science class, and ask to see 
your children’s completed homework. 

• Do not rush children when they are explor- 
ing, testing ideas, building things, calibrating in- 
struments, constructing physical and mathemat- 



ical models, and asking questions. 

• Encourage working cooperatively with 
others in groups since scientists work mostly in 
groups and less often as isolated investigators. 

• Encourage communication skills since sci- 
entists need to have clear expression when ex- 
plaining new ideas, findings, and evidence. 

The following basic skills are used in science 
classes: 

• Observing. Using the five senses to gather 
information through personal experience. 

• Communicating. Reporting observations oral- 
ly, in written form, or through graphs, charts, 
models, records, descriptions, and calendars. 

• Measuring. Developing a description of prop- 
erties through length, area, volume, weight, mass, 
or temperature. 

• Classifying. Recognizing patterns and collect- 
ing or sorting groups of objects based on common 
properties. 

• Makingmodels. Constructing and using phys- 
ical and mental representations of objects and 
ideas to clarify explanations or to show relation- 
ships between things or events. 




Study Skills and Homework 

Homework helps children learn. It helps them 
remember what was taught in class. It allows 
children to study a topic in depth. Students who 
excel in academics cite family encouragement and 
help as factors that influence their success. Here 
are some ways that families can help their chil- 
dren with homework. 



Environment 

• Provide a table or desk and good lighting in 
the study area. 

• Limit noise and distractions in the house 
when children are studying. 

• Supply paper, pencils, markers, pens, eras- 
ers, dictionary, thesaurus (particularly for chil- 
dren in grades 7-12). 

• Consider controlling music and TV. Chil- 
dren study with fewer distractions when music 
and TV are off, although it is possible for some 
children to do their homework in front of the TV. 

Attitudes 

• Set aside a “quiet time” each afternoon or 
evening for reading, letter writing, and games, 
starting when children are young. Creating a 
regular pattern will help your children get into the 
homework habit. 

• Talk to the teacher if your children continu- 
ally seem bored by busy-work assignments or 
homework that seems above their ability level. 
Remember, students naturally complain about 
homework. 

• Follow up on homework assignments by 




asking to see your children’s homework after it has 
been returned by the teacher. 

• Help children accept that their efforts make 
a difference and that the hours they spend study- 
ing determine success or failure. The next time 
they bring home test results, written comments, 
or report cards, discuss the reasons why they did 
well or poorly. Help them relate their efforts to the 
result. 

• Try to be home and available during home- 
work time so children know you value homework 
as another part of their education. 

• Reward children for improvement. Use 
praise. Sometimes give them a special treat, trip, 
family activity, or privilege for special achieve- 
ment. 

• Sign and date your young children’s home- 
work, even if the teacher does not request it. Let 
the teacher know that you are interested. 

Assignments 

• Check that your children understand as- 
signments. If there is a problem, work through a 
few examples with them. 

• Ask to see your children’s homework after it 
is done. Praise them for good efforts, and point out 
errors to be corrected. Offer explanations to help 
with corrections if you know the material. 

• Contact the teacher if you don’t understand 
the assignment or if your child has a special 
problem. Do not hesitate to call the teacher! 

• Do not do the children’s homework for 
them. Encourage them to do the work. 

• Establish a routine time to do homework. 
Some children study best before school, some as 
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soon as they get home, some right after dinner. 
These schedules should be flexible enough to allow 
trade-offs and shifts when necessary. 

• Discuss your concerns with the teacher if 
you think your children are getting too much or too 
little homework. 

Study Skills 

Some activities that families do with their chil- 
dren lay the groundwork for learning important 
study skills. Here are some things families can do 
with school-age children. 

• Research a topic that interests your children . 
With your children watching and helping, show 
them how to find and use maps, charts, library 
databases and catalogs, encyclopedias, diagrams, 
almanacs, cookbooks, automobile and appliance 
manuals, or glossaries and indexes. 

• Create a graph or chart and tell children what 
can be learned from it. 

• Help them organize a chart or notebook in 
which they can write assignments, due dates, 
grades received, and a place where a family mem- 
ber can check assignments. 

• Demonstrate notetaking. One effective meth- 



od is to list important ideas on the right-hand side 
of the page; then, in a left-hand column, write 
down key words. By covering the right-hand col- 
umn and looking at the key words, the students 
can easily and quickly review for tests or presen- 
tations. Point out that continual review — looking 
over the key words every night — will prepare a 
student for both quizzes and long-term retention 
and synthesis of ideas. 

• Help children concentrate by removing dis- 
tractions while they are studying, such as TV, 
gadgets, and magazines. Encourage children to 
get a drink, sharpen pencils, find paper and eras- 
er, and ask questions before they sit down to 
study. Help children extend their attention span. 
If children need practice in concentration, set an 
alarm clock to ring in 15-, 30-, or 45-minute 
intervals until they can concentrate for longer 
periods of time. 

• Review with your children. The key to 

learning is practice and review. The repeated 
process of trial and error is necessary for academ- 
ic success. Listen to your children recite multipli- 
cation tables, spell words, practice new vocabu- 
lary, define difficult science words, or practice 
Spanish vocabulary. 
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Homework Tips from Families to Families 



Homework is serious business, and its timely 
completion is important to your child’s success in 
school. Some reasons why a student may be as- 
signed homework are to: 

• develop skills and abilities that can be aided at 
home through practice and drill; 

• reinforce lessons and concepts introduced in 
the classroom; 

• complete an assignment or work on a special 
project; and 

• finish work missed due to absence. 

How Can Parents Help? 

• Get information from school. Most districts 
send home information about homework or the 
district’s homework policy, sometimes in the stu- 
dent handbook. Review this information with your 
child to ensure that she or he understands expec- 
tations. Call the district office if you do not receive 
this information. 

• Communicate with teachers. Ask your 
child’s teacher to let you know whenever home- 
work is not being completed. If her or his grades 
are suffering, if you are concerned about the 
amount of homework (too much or too little), or 
if her or his work is not being completed, contact 
the teacher. 

• Make or buy an assignment book with a 
space for each class. Have your child write down 
all assignments and due dates. Keep a handle on 
homework by setting up an assignment check 
system with your child’s teacher: the child writes 
down the assignment, the teacher checks that it is 



correct, you sign that it was completed, and the 
teacher signs that it was turned in. 

• Keep a calendar. Many teachers hand out 
lists of major assignments and test dates for the 
calendar year. Put the assignment due dates 
and test dates on a centrally located family 
calendar. 

• Help, but don’t do. Be available to help with 
questions during homework time, but don’t give 
away the answers. Often, students get stuck be- 
cause they do not understand the assignment, 
rather than the material. Encourage your child to 
re-read the assignment, the textbook, or class 
notes, and to check with the teacher before leav- 
ing class if there is any doubt about the assign- 
ment. 

• Read along. If your child is assigned to read a 
book, get yourself a copy and read it. Your shared 
discussion and enjoyment will encourage your 
child, and may further her or his understanding of 
assignments and the material itself. 

• Establish a work routine. Set aside at least 
one hour each evening, before play or television, 
for studying, reading, or working on school projects. 
It will help your child establish priorities and a 
routine. 

• Be flexible with house chores. If your child 
is in extra-curricular activities, you may have to 
lighten her or his household chores some days to 
allow time for homework. 

• The last resort. If your child refuses to do her 
or his homework, make it clear that you will make 
no excuses for her or him and she or he is respon- 
sible for the consequences. 
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Getting Down to Work 

• Sort it out. F or the first few weeks of the school 
year, help your child set up a study plan for the 
night. If she or he has a number of assignments, 
she or he may want to alternate reading and 
writing assignments. Do tougher ones first, when 
energy levels are higher. 

• The right place. Most educators say that 



homework should be done in a quiet place free of 
distractions. Some families establish a quiet time 
for homework. Adults do paperwork, bills, or read 
while younger children are encouraged to draw or 
do puzzles. 

• The right time. Right after school may not be 
the best time for doing homework. Many children 
need to take a break after school. A slot in the daily 
schedule may work better than a clock time. * 
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Television and the Family: Guidelines for Families 



After the family, television may be the most 
pervasive influence on child development in our 
society. By high school graduation, the average 
teen will have spent more time in front of the 
television than in the classroom. Television view- 
ing is linked to obesity, violence, and aggressive 
behavior. Following are some tips to help families 
avoid television’s negative impact and use it as a 
positive, creative force in their child’s develop- 
ment. 

Factors to Consider 

• Time. Three to five hours a day of watching 
television obviously limits your child’s available 
time for other activities. All children need to play, 
read, talk, and be with their peers and adults. 

• Violence. Families should know that viewing 
violent programs may increase a child’s tendency 
to be more aggressive. By watching television 
with your child, you can point out that the 
violence on television is not real, and that an 
actor has not really been injured. You can also 
stress that violence is not an appropriate way to 
solve problems. The best solution is eliminating 
the most violent programs from your child’s view- 
ing schedule. 

• Nutrition. Children are increasingly the pri- 
mary target for food products advertised on televi- 
sion which may leave them with a distorted, un- 
healthy idea of how they should eat. One study 
found that 37 percent of children ages six to 11 
shop or do chores before dinner and the National 



PTA estimates that five million to seven million 
latchkey children are routinely left alone after 
school each day. Commercials for meat, milk, 
bread, and juice make up only 4 percent of the food 
ads shown during children’s viewing time, leaving 
much advertising time for fast foods, candy, pre- 
sweetened cereals, and other high-calorie foods. 

• Learning. Because television relies heavily on 
pictures, difficult issues are often poorly conveyed . 
Too much television may lead your child to seek 
simple answers to tough problems. 

• Sexual behavior, alcohol and other drug 
use. Television exposes children to adult behav- 
iors in ways that portray these actions as normal 
and risk-free. Sexual behavior and the use of 
alcohol and other drugs are often shown in popular 
or exaggerated terms. Children may be left with 
the message that “everybody does it.” 

• Commercials. The average child sees more 
than 20,000 commercials a year on television and 
advertisers spend roughly $700 million a year to 
make sure that their sales pitches reach large 
numbers of children. More than 60 percent of the 
commercials are for sugared cereal, candy, fatty 
foods, and toys. Most young children do not under- 
stand the difference between programs designed 
to sell and those that entertain. 

What Can Families Do? 

• Set limits. Limit TV to one or two hours per 
day, and offer children other options to keep them 
busy. Read books together. Save old or vintage 
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clothing for dress-up. Play board games. Take a 
walk, toss the Frisbee, play a musical instrument. 
Using a tape recorder, create and record your 
children’s monologues or “voice letters” to mail to 
grandparents. 

• Break the habit. Remember, watching TV 
may be more habit than choice for families and 
children. Overcoming the word-of-mouth campaign 
on school playgrounds will require both firmness 
and creativity. 

• Plan. Use the TV guide or newspaper to choose 
positive programming. Turn the set on only for 
certain programs and turn it off when they are 
over. Approach a TV program as you would a 
movie — decide which show to see and talk about it 
afterward. This will make TV even more under- 
standable to your child. 

• Participate. You are your child’s most impor- 
tant role model as he or she learns how to live in 
the world, and he or she will learn the most from 
your views about the televised material you see 
together. 

• Know what your child watches, watch it 
together, and take time to discuss the programs. 
TV may offer a good chance to discuss difficult 
topics — family life, war, sex, work, love, etc. If you 
forbid your child to watch a certain program, be 
sure to explain why. 

• Resist commercials. Explain the purpose be- 
hind commercials to your child and how many of 



the products advertised may not contribute to his 
or her health or well-being. Turn off the sound 
when a commercial comes on. What did you learn 
from it without the music and words? Define these 
terms for your child: assembly required, batteries 
not included, each sold separately, and part of a 
balanced breakfast. 

• To avoid commercials, you may want to 
explore public television, tape ahead for future 
viewing, or establish a family video library. 

• Express your views. When you are offended 
or pleased by something on the air, call or write 
your local station manager, the network, and the 
program’s sponsor. Be specific — cite the time, date, 
channel, and why you did or did not approve of the 
program or product advertised. 

Mail a copy of your complaint to your Better 
Business Bureau and the Children’s Advertising 
Review Unit, Council of Better Business Bureaus, 
845 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 

Your local or state Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion may be a useful ally. Many schools organize a 
“Television Awareness Week” in which children 
reduce their television viewing time and write 
about what they did instead. 

Adapted from Guidelines for Parents: Television and 
the Family, a 1991 brochure published by the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, P.O. Box 927, Elk Grove Village, 
IL 60009-0927 . 
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Your Children Make the Most of Their Day 



Ten Ways to Help 

Here are ten ways to make sure your children 
are the best they can be. 

1. Find out if your children have homework. 
Insist that it be done before other activi- 
ties. Check each morning to see if your 
children have work that needs to be re- 
turned to school. 

2. Encourage your children to read at least 
one book each week, preferably something 
they enjoy. 

3. Talk to your children every day about the 
importance of learning. 

4. Take time to listen to your children. Try to 
understand their feelings if you expect 
them to understand yours. 

5 Encourage your children to constantly do 
better. 



6. Be willing to accept responsibility for your 
children’s failures, as well as successes, in 
school. 

7. Insist that your children get a good night’s 
sleep. 

8. Insist that your children have a nourish- 
ing breakfast. 

9. Make sure that your children are in a 
happy, receptive frame of mind when they 
leave home. 

10. Make sure that your children have their 
materials (books, notebooks, pencils, etc.) 
when they leave home. 



Adapted with permission from the National Association 
of Elementary School Principals. 
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Weekly Assignment Guide 
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Make It a Family Learning Summer ! 



You can continue the learning process at home 
by taking advantage of the simple pleasures and 
opportunities that summer offers. 

Remember the backyard picnics, the surpris- 
ing things you discovered on leisurely walks 
through fields and neighborhoods, and the delight 
of reading adventure books under a shade tree? 

You can use everyday experiences to reinforce 
language, math, and science skills. Talking with 
your children, allowing them to show you. what 
they can do, and involving them in your interests 
is an ideal way to learn and will enrich both of your 
lives. 

• Help your child learn map skills. On vaca- 
tion or at home, ask her or him to find the cities or 
landmarks on your route via roadways or latitude 
and longitude. 

• Help your child learn alphabetical order. 

Underline the key word on five or six packaged 
items in your kitchen — corn, macaroni, catsup, 
etc. — and help your child arrange them in alpha- 
betical order. 

• Feed the birds. Help your child identify the 
local birds that come to your feeder. Read and talk 
about their nesting and migrating habits. 

• Visit a farmers’ market or tend the family 
garden together. Children are intrigued by the 
process of planting, growing, and harvesting pro- 
duce. Read about the life cycle of plants. Review a 



chart of the food groups together. Set aside a 
special place for children to grow their own plants. 
Let them help you select ripe, seasonal vegetables 
and prepare a special recipe. You will reap re- 
wards in the pride your child takes in contributing 
to enjoyable family meals. 

• Take a study trip. Before traveling, visit the 
library for books about the history, lore, and geog- 
raphy of places you will see. Invite your child to 
teach you what he or she has learned. Help him or 
her write letters to area chambers of commerce or 
state parks to request more information. Be sure 
to go on the historical walks or tours you read 
about once you get there, and encourage your child 
to collect materials to create a scrapbook of sum- 
mertime memories once you return home. 

• Take advantage of summer programs of- 
fered by your local library and recreation depart- 
ment. Many libraries sponsor story hours, reading 
incentive programs, and educational movies. Many 
communities also sponsor organized sports, swim- 
ming lessons, or arts and crafts programs for 
children. The new skills your child gains will 
increase his or her confidence. 

• Contact your school district to find out what 
enrichment programs are offered during the sum- 
mer. Many schools feature opportunities to learn 
new and interesting things, as well as the chance to 
practice skills learned during the school year. 
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• Visit a state or county park. Most offer 
guided nature hikes and interpretive programs for 
all ages. Take a picnic lunch or camp out, and bring 
your favorite guidebook to point out native species 
of animal and plant life to your child. 

• Start a collection. Whether it’s stamps, insects, 
rocks, or leaves, a collection will help your child 
understand variations between similar objects. Set 
aside a special comer or space for the collection. 
Many collections cost little or nothing, except time, 
and generate interest and pride in learning. 

• Read, read, read! The lazy afternoons of 
summer are a wonderful time to immerse your 



child in the reading habit. Make a weekly trip to 
the library together, and introduce your older 
youngster to the children’s classics. 

• As you read to younger children, before you 
reach the end of a story, stop and ask them what 
they think will happen. Finish reading the story 
and compare the actual to the imagined ending to 
help your child comprehend what he or she is 
reading. 

• Help your child understand sequence, cut 

a comic strip from the newspaper, read it aloud, 
cut it in sections, and have the child put it together 
again in correct order. 
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Caring for the Whole Child 



Communication Is Crucial 
Minimize Family Stress 
Build Childrens Self-Esteem 
Boost Childrens Self-Confidence 
Positive Discipline 
Does Parenting Style Matter ? 
Saving the Family Meal 
Help Teens Establish Values 
How to Communicate When You're Angry 
Teens in Your Family 1 ? Read This! 
How Teens Want Families to Communicate 
Should Your Teen Work During the School Year? 

About Alcohol and Other Drug Abuse 

About Sexuality 
About Career planning 
Guidelines for Latchkey Children 
Evaluate Your Involvement 
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Communication Is Crucial 

Communication within the family on issues rang- 
ing from career choices to alcohol and other drug 
abuse is an essential element of a strong and sup- 
portive home environment for a school-age child. 

At every stage of development, children in 
today’s society are confronted with situations that 
require them to make critically important life 
decisions. Teachers and families must provide 
children with accurate information to help them 
make sound and rational decisions. 

Educators can give valuable assistance to fam- 
ilies trying to help their children handle sensitive 
social and personal issues. By sharing their goals 
and ideas, families and educators can reinforce 
each other’s efforts in a positive way. 

An Acquired Skill 

Decision-making is not instinctive. It must be 
learned. Children must learn to take responsibil- 
ity for their actions through a rational thinking 
process, considering alternatives, anticipating re- 
sults, selecting the best alternatives, and being 
accountable for the consequences. The decisions 
they make should be based on their family’s reli- 
gious, social, and educational experiences. 

A healthy family is one that listens. Open and 
straightforward discussion of potential problems 
is the key to preventing them. An open system of 
communication in the home will.allow children the 



opportunity to sort through their emotions and 
cope with the bewildering array of behavioral 
choices that the outside world offers. 

Family attitudes toward issues such as sexual- 
ity or alcohol and other drug abuse play a major 
role in shaping young people’s attitudes and be- 
haviors, but many families don’t feel comfortable 
or adequately prepared to discuss these topics 
with their children. Young people who don’t hear 
about these issues from their families may turn to 
their peers for information that is frequently inac- 
curate or potentially damaging. 

Suggesting Strategies 

Educators can ease families’ difficulties by sug- 
gesting strategies for opening the lines of communi- 
cation with their children. This section of the hand- 
book offers a number of possible strategies, including 
guidelines for families to communicate about: 

• alcohol and other drug abuse; 

• sexuality; 

• children at home alone; 

• problems with teenagers; and 

• career planning. 

Each family unit is unique and will develop its 
own distinctive system of communication. We hope 
the ideas contained here, however, act as a spring- 
board for further dialogue and exploration on 
these issues. 
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Minimize Family Stress 

Many families live life in the fast lane. Families 
and children rush to work, school, lessons, prac- 
tice, meetings, home, and bed. The stress children 
experience is overwhelming. The best way to help 
children with their workload is to reduce unneces- 
sary stress as much as possible. Here are some 
suggestions. 

• Start the day on a positive note with pleasant 
words and calm routines. Wake up 15 minutes 
earlier if that’s what it takes to prevent a morning 
rush. 

• Try not to pass your stressful feelings on to your 
children. Let them talk about their own worries. 

• Slow down when spending time with your chil- 
dren. 

• Let your children grow and develop at their 
own pace, according to their own developmental 
timetables. 

• Encourage children to play and do things chil- 
dren do. 

• Do not push your children into levels of learn- 
ing that they are not yet capable of performing. 

• Build in some free time every day so your 
children can choose activities that interest them. 

• Provide children with a peaceful home atmo- 
sphere, shielded from unnecessary disputes and 
conflicts. 



• Reward children for their small and big suc- 
cesses. Let them know you are proud of them for 
who they are, not who you want them to be. 

• Plan special times together as a family, without 
television, and show a genuine interest in what 
children say. 

• Accept and respect your children's feelings. 

• Give children a chance to solve their own prob- 
lems. Guide them toward wise decision-making by 
introducing limited choices that match their emo- 
tional maturity. 

• Correct children’s behavior without tearing down 
their self-confidence. When they misbehave, tell 
children they are loved but their behavior is unac- 
ceptable. Explain why their behavior bothers you. 

• Save newspaper reading and paper work until 
your children are asleep. Spend time reading to 
your children, playing board games, or planning a 
family outing with them. 

• Do not make quick, snap judgments and criti- 
cize children unnecessarily. Try focusing on the 
positive things children do rather than stressing 
the negative side. 

• Do not come home in a foul mood; remember 
that children also have bad days in school. 

• Do not make a habit of leaving your children at 
home alone in the evenings and on weekends. 
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Build Children's Self-Esteem 

Children, especially pre-teens and teens, often 
have a shaky sense of who they are because they 
are going through many changes. It is important 
for children to achieve a positive feeling of self- 
worth. Families can help children develop self- 
esteem if they become their children’s ego-build- 
ers. Here are some ego-builders to use with your 
children. 

• Reward children for a job well done with praise, 
a special privilege, or increased responsibility. 

• Emphasize the good things they do, not the bad. 

• Avoid comparisons with brothers, sisters, and 
peers. 

• Give compliments often, even if it seems they 
aren’t listening. Make sure compliments are sin- 
cere and specific. 

• Hug your children often. 

• Include them in discussions and really listen to 
their points of view. Allow them to practice mak- 
ing decisions. 

• Define limits and rules clearly and enforce 
them, but allow leeway within these limits. 

• Show children that what they do is important 
by talking about their interests and attending 
their activities and games. 



• Remind children of their past accomplishments, 
especially when they are feeling down. 

• Focus on their strengths by referring often to 
their good qualities and accomplishments. 

• Respect their right to be themselves and their 
need for independence. 

• Help develop realistic goals when children de- 
mand too much of themselves. 

• Spend time together and share favorite activi- 
ties. 

• Be a good role model. Let your children see you 
feeling good about yourself. 

• Tell your children they are terrific and that you 
love them. 

• Discuss problems without placing blame or 
commenting on a child’s character. Children are 
more likely to look for a solution if they don’t feel 
attacked. 

• Use phrases that make your children feel skill- 
ful, such as 

That was a great idea! 

I like the way you did that. 

Fantastic! 

You must have been practicing. 

You’re on the right track now. 

That must have taken a great deal of thought. 
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Boost Children’s Self-Confidence 



Adults are expected to help their children with 
many things they’ve never even heard about be- 
fore they had a family. One of these important jobs 
is helping children boost their self-confidence. 

What Is Self-Confidence? 

Self-confidence is how people feel about them- 
selves, how much they like who they are. Self- 
confidence slates people for success or failure; it 
influences how people live their lives. Children 
with high self-confidence enjoy a quiet sense of 
self-respect, self-worth, and security. Self-confi- 
dent children know they have value and do not feel 
they need to impress others. They feel adequate, 
positive, worthwhile, loved, and in control. 

It would be easy for families to say “Everything 
is fine. Of course we love our children and think 
they are worthwhile.” Unfortunately, there is a 
big difference between being loved and feeling 
loved. Many families love their children, but some- 
how their children fail to get the message even 
though they are told, perhaps over and over, that 
they are loved. 

The way families treat their children influences 
children's feelings about themselves more than 
what families say. Since children value them- 
selves to the degree that they are valued, the way 
families show they feel about their children actu- 
ally builds self-confidence and self-worth. 

Children use the words, body language, judg- 
ments, and attitudes of those around them to put 
together pictures of themselves. Young children 
think that their families are all-knowing and all- 
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powerful, so the way their families treat them is 
the way children think they deserve to be treated. 

Signs of Low Self-Confidence 

Some children use defenses or cover-ups to hide 
feelings of inadequacy. The following are a few of 
the more common cover-ups that may be used by 
children and may indicate lack of self-confidence: 

• Habitual tattling. Children “tell on” other 
children in order to make themselves look better. 

• Bullying. Children try to get to the top 
through force. 

• Chattering. Children talk almost incessant- 
ly in order to be noticed. 

• Bossing. Children try to dominate others. 

• Fighting. Children pick fights and may even 
get hurt in order to be noticed. 

• Overeating. Children overeat as a compen- 
sation for approval. 

• Becoming a model child. Children assume 
the role of the perfect child — kind, polite, studious, 
quiet, thoughtful, neat — in order to be assured of 
a place in their families’ affections. These children 
keep their normal feelings of anger, frustration, 
anxiety, and jealousy hidden out of fear that their 
family will stop loving them if these “bad” feelings 
are shown. These children are successful at cover- 
ing up their real selves and have no self-confi- 
dence. 

• Submission and withdrawal. Children who 
are unable to work out defenses, usually children 
who are more passive by nature, just give up or 
withdraw when they cannot win the approval of 
their family. These children stop trying to win 
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approval. They may turn to daydreaming in their 
own safe world. 

Families Can Help Build High 
Self-Confidence 

Families can help their children develop high 
self-confidence. The answer is not just in spending 
lots of time with youngsters, buying them materi- 
al gifts, or bestowing hugs and kisses. Here are the 
necessary ingredients to help boost children’s 
self-confidence. 

• Nurturing love. This love is tender and car- 
ing. It means that we value children just because 
they exist. Children are dear even if they don’t 
always do the right things, don’t meet expecta- 
tions, or don’t perform the way families want. It is 
a love that does not criticize and demand. 

• Direct Involvement. Children need some time 
when their family’s attention is focused only on 
them. This focused time can be a shared activity or 
short talk, but it must include the family’s undi- 
vided attention. Distractions and distancing make 
children feel that families don’t care. Youngsters 
need focused attention most when they are under 
stress: at the time of a death or illness in the 
family, arrival of a new baby, divorce, move, or 
change of school. 

• Trust. The basis of a child’s safety is trust. 
Families lay the groundwork for trust by telling 
small children where they are going and when 
they will return (rather than sneaking out to avoid 
children’s tears) and then doing what they prom- 
ised. Families should avoid making promises they 
cannot keep. 

• Honesty. Families have all sorts of feelings 
and should not hide them. It takes strength to 
bring feelings into the open and deal with them. If 
families share their feelings, children will learn 
that they do not have to hide their feelings. Chil- 
dren are confused when families say one thing but 
exhibit unspoken clues that say another. (Exam- 
ple: When a parent is feeling cranky and his child 
asks what’s wrong; the parent says, “Nothing.”) 



Families do not have to explain everything in 
order to be open with their children, but they 
would be more honest if they matched actions and 
words. (“I’m worried about an adult problem, and 
I’d rather not discuss it now.”) 

• Praise. Families should give helpful praise to 
children, letting them know they appreciate their 
efforts, work, help, consideration, or creations. 
Avoid praise that makes a personal judgment. Say 
“Thank you for vacuuming. The rug looks like 
new,” rather than 'You are such a good girl.” 
(Along these same lines, families should keep 
their criticism constructive rather than destruc- 
tive. Say “It hurts Mary’s feelings when she is 
called names,” rather than You’re mean.”) 

• Empathy. Families should watch for signs 
that show how a child feels. Action and words are 
important. Families should try to remember how 
they felt when they were young and they failed a 
test, argued with a friend, or didn’t make a team. 
Show empathy by truly understanding how a child 
feels. Families can show that they understand by 
remarks such as “It really must have hurt your 
feelings” or “You seem very disappointed.” 

• Reasonable expectations. Accept children 
for themselves, not for their degree of perfor- 
mance. Families must be careful not to put too 
much pressure on children to do more and better. 
Encourage children to strive for goals that are 
important to them and are realistic. Families 
should educate themselves about the stages chil- 
dren pass through and what skills they possess at 
different ages so that they form reasonable expec- 
tations of their children. It may help for families to 
ask themselves about their children’s expectations. 

Why do I have this expectation? 

Where did it come from? 

What’s in it for me? 

Is this expectation based on my needs or my 

child’s? 

What purpose does it serve? 

Does it realistically fit this particular child 

with his or her age, temperament, and background? 
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Positive Discipline 



Discipline means entirely different things to 
different families. Discipline is directed at devel- 
oping individuals who are in control of their own 
actions and who accept the responsibility of those 
actions. Families set the ground rules and expec- 
tations, and enforce these rules, in order to help 
their children develop self-discipline. 

Suggestions For Developing 
Positive Discipline 

• Model good behavior. Children learn the 
most by what they observe. 

• Have a routine and follow it. Be firm, not loud 
nor mean. 

• Enjoy your children. Spend time with them. 
Let them know you like them and admire their 
good qualities. Reward them occasionally. 

• Make household rules clear to children. Set 
rules that are important and reasonable; then be 
firm in expecting children to comply. 

• Avoid unnecessary “no’s” by focusing on 
what children can do instead of what they can’t do. 
Provide positive alternatives, such as, “You may 
not throw blocks in the house, but you may stack 
them or make a design.” 

• Check expectations. Examine whether you 
are expecting more mature behavior or more con- 
trol than your children can achieve at their age. 

• Offer children choices that minimize power 
plays between family and child and develop re- 
sponsibility and independence in children. When 
children make choices and accept the consequences 
of their acts, the learning experience is enhanced. 

• Use punishment sparingly. Before punish- 
ing, give a warning that the behavior is to stop at 
once. If it continues, punishment should follow 







immediately. Remain calm since anger may 
engender hate feelings in the person being pun- 
ished. . 

• Avoid physical punishment. When neces- 
sary, hold a child back from something harmful or 
physically move the child. Do not strike or shake 
the child. Short periods of isolation or withholding 
privileged activities can be effective and focus on 
the behavior rather than on self-concept. 

• Be consistent and predictable. Children 
must see that you mean what you say and that you 
follow through when you correct them. 

• Encourage your children to respect proper 
authority. Certain rules must be followed. Help 
your children understand that it is harmful to 
them and others to constantly argue with adults 
and peers. 

• Allow occasional tantrums, as long as chil- 
dren are not hurting themselves or others. Young 
children who do not have verbal skills may scream 
and jump when they are upset. When the tantrum 
is over, invite the child back into your life by 
suggesting you do something together. 

• Give older children space. Teens may need 
to go to their room or leave the house until they 
cool down. Before disciplining, think about the 
consequences of the disciplinary action. They 
should be something you can live with and some- 
thing that’s appropriate to your child’s age and 
emotional maturity. 

• Angry tones are OK when one must convey 
an urgent meaning, such as suddenly finding a 
child walking out into a street. It is important that 
the child receives the message immediately. 

• In most cases, a firm tone and serious look will 
effectively indicate to the child the earnestness of 
a family member’s message. 
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Does Parenting Style Matter ? 

Does the parenting style — authoritative, dom- 
inating, permissive — used in rearing children have 
anything to do with how teens handle peer pres- 
sure, obey curfews, spend money, do chores, finish 
homework, choose friends, watch television, resist 
smoking? 

Authoritative 

Authoritative families are responsive. They 
express warmth and caring to their children often. 
They respect their children’s feelings and ideas. 
They provide verbal explanations and talk over 
things with their children in ways that show they 
really care. They provide praise and encourage- 
ment. These families are high in responsiveness. 
Children of these families are more likely to feel 
good about themselves and comply with family 
requests. They learn to be more considerate of 
others, self-confident, and eventually make their 
own decisions. 

Authoritative families are also demanding. 
They expect a high level of responsibility for their 
child’s age. For example, they may expect help 
with household tasks or demand politeness and 
consideration in relationships with others. De- 
manding families set clear limits, and standards 
are consistently enforced. Sometimes this is called 
“freedom within limits.” 

When families are demanding, children learn 
to feel competent and self-reliant — able to do things 
for themselves. On the other hand, when families 
make few demands, they maybe underestimating 



their child’s abilities or showing they don’t care 
enough to help their child learn to be self-suffi- 
cient. Studies found that children whose families 
make a few demands are more immature and less 
self-controlled than children of more demanding 
families. 

Dominating 

Dominating families are just as demanding, 
but less responsive, than authoritative families. 
Dominating families see themselves as the au- 
thority, the boss who has control over their chil- 
dren. They use rewards and punishments as tools 
for keeping everyone in line. Children are told 
what to do, how to do it, and when to do it. There 
is very little room for children to question, chal- 
lenge, or disagree. 

Children of dominating families are obedient 
but their behavior is motivated more by fear of 
punishment than self-control. In addition, chil- 
dren of dominating families tend to be less inde- 
pendent, more withdrawn, have more difficulty 
getting along with others, have lower self-esteem, 
and lack self-confidence. 

When the family or family authority figure is 
not around, the child may seize the opportunity to 
misbehave. Many studies of juvenile delinquents 
found their families practiced the dominating style 
of discipline with little explanation and some- 
times considerable physical punishment, which 
resulted in their child’s defiant, antisocial, rebel- 
lious behavior. 



Permissive 

Permissive families are highly responsive but 
not very demanding. These permissive families 
allow their children to “do their own thing.” They 
provide little in the way of consistent guidance or 
limitations. They act like rugs, allowing their 
children to walk all over, coerce, or manipulate 
them to get their own way. They are highly caring 
and affectionate and allow much verbal give-and- 
take. 

Children of permissive families tend to be im- 
pulsive and immature. As children grow, they 
push against the limits of their environment. This 
is good, necessary in fact. When families fail to set 
clear and consistent limits, their children feel 
insecure and confused. They may not be able to 
control their impulses and, as a result, may find 
themselves in trouble with others. When families 
set limits that are too rigid, and unresponsive to 
children’s new abilities, then children also suffer 
by losing a chance to act more maturely. 

Conclusion 

Some families fit under more than one of these 
styles. The three parenting styles are pure types. 
Only about half of all families fit into these pure 
types. 

Studies of children of authoritative families 
show they are more likely to internalize their 
families’ values, think for themselves, and behave 



well even when their families are absent. Children 
who receive authoritative parenting are more so- 
cially and intellectually competent. They get along 
with peers better, are cooperative, and are likely to 
lead their social groups. They approach intellectu- 
al challenges with enthusiasm, rather than anxi- 
ety. 

Early adolescents who receive authoritative 
parenting are less susceptible to peer pressure, 
less likely to engage in early drinking and truancy , 
and less likely, by age 20, to be a problem drinker 
or to have been arrested. 

Why does authoritative parenting work better? 
Children need rules, but they also need to learn 
the reasons for rules and how to make rules them- 
selves. Instead of giving no rules (permissive) or 
saying “Do it because I said so” (dominating), the 
authoritative family explains why the rule is need- 
ed: “Don’t play behind the shed, because there is 
broken glass back there and you could get cut.” 

Families are especially likely to give reasons 
when their children are allowed to question or 
discuss rules. In hearing their families’ explana- 
tions, these children learn how their families use 
their values and reasoning to make rules. Later, 
when their families are not around, these children 
will have learned to do the same, to apply family 
values and reasoning to make good rules for them- 
selves. 

Written by Donna Doll-Yogerst, University of Wisconsin 
Extension Family Living Agent, Oconto County. 
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Saving the Family Meal 



Families concur with experts in hailing the im- 
portance of eating meals together. In a poll, 63 
percent of families with children seven to seventeen 
years old said they ate dinner together frequently. 

It is increasingly difficult, however, to put a 
meal on the table and get the family to the table. 
Families need to know they are right in insisting 
upon eating together. Kids need the parenting and 
the nutrition. Now, how do they make it happen? 

No Apologies, Please 

F amily meals are an essential part of the struc- 
ture that every family needs in order to function. 
A regular meal time makes checking in with the 
family a priority. That really becomes important 
during the teen years when kids are on their own 
for most of the day. 

It is your right and obligation as a family to 
keep in touch with your children — no apologies 
allowed. Family meals are also essential for allow- 
ing kids to establish good lifetime food habits and 
nutritionally adequate diets. Families program 
their children to eat well when they regularly 
present them with nutritious food in the environ- 
ment that only a family meal can offer. 



Getting Them There 

Be flexible. Once families establish that there 
will be a family meal, the way it happens can be 
negotiable. A little ingenuity goes a long way. One 
family meets at a fast food restaurant on Wednes- 
day nights after the soccer game. Another family 
eats dinner right after the children arrive home 
from school because Dad is home then and every- 
one is hungry. A third family has a substantial 
breakfast instead of a large dinner because the 
morning is the only time they can all be together. 

Keep meals enjoyable. Try not to use mealtimes 
for airing gripes or disciplining. Talk about touchy 
issues, but don’t aim at resolving them there. Use 
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meal times for listening to each other’s views and 
keep the conversation pleasant or nobody will 
want to be there! 

Expect good behavior at the table. Excuse chil- 
dren who won’t behave properly. Being at the table 
is a privilege that children have to earn by helping 
to make it pleasant for everyone. Teach them to 
pass the food or say, “No, thank you,” if they don’t 
want to eat it. 

Allow children to be children. Young children 
spill, use utensils awkwardly, and occasionally find 
it easier to eat with their fingers. Don’t make them 
so preoccupied with neatness that they forget to eat. 

At the Table 

Divide responsibility in feeding — adults should 
decide what to eat, and children may decide how 
much and even whether to eat. Children actually 
eat better when they are not pressured to eat. Your 
job is to plan the menu, get the food on the table, 
and preserve a pleasant mealtime. The child’s job 
is to eat — or choose not to eat. 

Expose your children to a variety of foods. Even 
if they don’t eat certain foods at first, they will be 
getting used to them and eventually will eat them. 
In the meantime, they won’t starve if you have a 
variety of foods, have bread on the table, and let 
them pick and choose from what is available. 

Maintain structured and regular meals and 
snacks. Forbid panhandling for food in between 
meals, and don’t let the kids raid the refrigerator 
just before or just after a meal. Let them know that 
they’ll have to wait until their next meal or snack 
time to eat, then let them decide what they will do 
about eating their meal. 

Holding the line on the family meal is a matter 
of good parenting and good nutrition. Hang in 
there, and bon appetit! 

Excerpted from How to Get Your Kid to Eat . . . But Not 
Too Much, by Ellyn Satter. 
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Help Teens Establish Values 

Values are transmitted to the child by the 
family. Children learn by example; they follow 
suit. A family’s lifestyle, stability, sense of com- 
mitment, and relationships may influence a child’s 
values and decision-making mechanism. 

Why are some families able to cope in the face of 
life’s stresses while other families become frustrat- 
ed or appear to fall apart? Hamilton McCubbin, 
dean of the School of Family Resources and Con- 
sumer Sciences at the University Wisconsin-Madi- 
son, studied 300 midwestern families and found two 
types of families stronger and happier than others. 
He called them “hardy” and “rhythmic” families. 



their own system of values. It is hard for a teenager 
to accept the value of good citizenship if family 
members never vote or attend a civic meeting. It is 
hard for teenagers to value honesty if families boast 
about cheating on their income taxes. It is hard for 
children to appreciate their school if they hear their 
families complain about school and teachers. 

If families are involved in their school and 
community, teens will become involved persons. 
Teens mirror the words and actions of their fami- 
lies. Families’ involvement in their children’s aca- 
demic life will have an important effect on chil- 
dren’s achievement in school. 



Hardy Families 



Communication Is Important 



• These families were optimistic in the face of 
difficulties. 

• They met challenges head-on and were com- 
mitted to working through problems. 

• They had confidence in each other and in their 
problem-solving abilities. 

• They believed they had the power to solve their 
own problems rather than to be controlled by fate. 

Rhythmic Families 

• These families felt it important that they spend 
time together. 

• They had weekly family outings, shared house- 
hold chores, and ate at least one meal together daily. 

• They spent quiet time together in the evenings 
when they talked or played games together. 

• They had organized routines, such as children 
doing homework and going to bed at the same time 
each night, families and children taking time to 
pursue a hobby or sport together, or children 
playing alone or with friends each day. 

Values Are Caught 

Values are not only taught, they are caught. The 
old adage that actions speak louder than words is 
true when it comes to helping children establish 




Communication is a critical element in helping 
teens develop values. Teens need to hear their 
families talk openly about what they do and be- 
lieve, why they are making certain decisions, and 
the reasons behind their convictions. 

Keep the lines of communication open during a 
teenager’s high school years. Plan new activities 
to do together such as learning a new sport, taking 
a class, building something for the house. It is 
important to spend time with teens, not only to 
share activities and a growing relationship, but 
also to create opportunities for discussions. 

Here are a few thoughts for families: 

• When your teen talks, listen — don’t interrupt. 

• Be open-minded; don’t judge. 

• Allow your teen to express emotions. 

• Maintain a sense of humor. 

• Show interest in your teen’s activities. 

• Support your teen’s growing independence. 

• Ask your teen for his or her thoughts on some of 
your problems. 

• Allow teens to make their own decisions and 
mistakes. 

• Be kind and show respect for your teen. 

• Be patient when you can’t understand or agree 
with your teen. 

• Remember that there are two lasting gifts fam- 
ilies give their children: roots and wings. 
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How to Communicate When You re Angry 



Family members work long hours, answer the 
needs of their family, and are often involved with 
many activities outside the home. In addition to 
these stresses, sometimes families are disappoint- 
ed in their childrens behavior. These things may 
cause family members to lash out in anger at their 
children. 

Do Not Use Threats 

• “If you do that one more time...” 

• “Just wait until your dad comes home. . .” 

• “This is the last time Fm going to let you. . .” 

• “Your brother never gets into trouble at school.” 

• “How stupid! I thought you knew better.” 

• “You’re so careless, you’re driving me crazy.” 

These statements will let children know you 
are angry, but they are not communicating the 
right message to children. These remarks attack 
the person rather than the behavior. Children who 
hear these negative statements 

• may think their family is disappointed in 
them as a person and may wonder if they are 
still loved; 

• may not know exactly what they have done 
wrong; 

• may not know why their behavior bothers a 
family member; 

• may feel they cannot ever please their family 
and will stop trying; 

• may have their self-confidence destroyed; and 

• may lose their desire to communicate with 
their family. 

Correcting Behavior 

To correct children’s behavior without ruining 



their self-confidence, families must 

• describe the behavior that is causing the problem; 

• tell how they feel about the behavior; and 

• explain why the behavior bothers them. 
(Examples: “When you are late, I feel very 

angry because I worry that something might 
have happened to you.” “When you don’t wash 
the dishes, I feel frustrated because it makes it 
harder for me to cook dinner.” “When I found 
out you lied to me, I felt upset because I want to 
be able to trust you.”) 

Communication Tips 

When family members feel angry, and there is 
a need to communicate with their children, they 
should follow these tips. 

• Focus full attention on the child. Eliminate 
distractions by turning off the TV, and discourage 
other children from interrupting. 

• Listen, without interrupting, to what the child 
says, even if you disagree. 

• Hold your response. Stop and ask yourself, 
“What is my child really trying to tell me?” 

• Restate what you have heard by repeating 
what the child said; for example, “It sounds as 
if you wish you were invited to Mark’s party” or 
“I guess you are worried about giving your book 
report tomorrow.” 

• Tell the child that you still love him or her, 

but that his or her behavior is not acceptable. See 
if together you can arrive at a solution. 



Reprinted with permission from Supporting Young 
Adolescents: A Guide to Leading Parent Meetings, 
Granville, OH: Quest International, 1987. 
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Teens in Your Family? Read This! 



Todays teens feel more pressure and face great- 
er dangers than teens of previous generations. 
They also need the support of their families more 
than ever before. Families should not always ex- 
pect to understand teens, but they are expected to 
give caring support. Here are some helpful tips 
and considerations. 

• A teen’s behavior is sometimes childish, some- 
times adult. Don’t let it confuse you. 

• Most teens don’t like physical shows of affec- 
tion, especially when their friends are around. 
Use words to let them know you care. 

• Tell your teens about the facts of life early even 
if they say, “I know that.” 

• Set reasonable curfews and stick to them. 

• Teens will not always meet your expectations. 
They are not perfect; neither are adults and 
families. 

• Teens need privacy; it’s thinking and growing 
time. 

• A teen’s allowance should not depend on per- 
formance; it should be a dependable thing he or 
she uses to learn how to manage money. 

• Teens express themselves by their clothes. Their 
choice of clothes may look awkward to you, but 
they may be giving your teen a sense of individu- 
ality and self-confidence. 

• Teens need a room, nook, shelf, cabinet, or 
drawer they can call their own. 

• Discipline teens only when reasonable expec- 
tations are not met. Be sure you explain clearly, in 
advance, what you want them to do. 

• Encourage open discussion and try not to im- 
pose your opinions; show respect for your teenager. 



• Remember that teens imitate your words and 
actions. 

• All teens say “Everyone’s doing it.” Set guide- 
lines that fit into your family’s value system. 

• Give your teens opportunities to make deci- 
sions; allow them a voice in making rules, select- 
ing classes, and learning activities. 

• Avoid power struggles; remember that too much 
control causes rebellion. 

• Maintain a sense of humor. 

• Don’t try too hard to communicate. Listen and 
be open-minded. 

• Talk calmly instead of yelling or preaching. 

• If you are angry about something else, cool 
down before talking to your teen. 

• Teens need to see adult role models admit their 
mistakes and apologize for certain actions. 

• Use neutral situations like a TV show or news 
article to bring up and discuss topics such as sex or 
alcohol and other drug use. 

• Daily conversation about school between fami- 
lies and children is one of the things strongly 
associated with students’ high grades. 

• Give teens opportunities to interact with peers 
to help them acquire a sense of belonging. Teens 
need to feel part of a larger group. 

• To help teens learn responsibility, give guid- 
ance, set clear limits for behavior, and provide 
enough structure to ensure that teens' efforts 
are met with success rather than failure. 

• Give teens opportunities to have others depend 
on them; teens learn accountability when young- 
sters, the elderly, or tutored students need 
them. 
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How Teens Want Families to Communicate 





Ideas for this article were contributed by mem- 
bers of a talented and gifted English class at 
James Madison Memorial High School, Madison. 
Their words create a clear picture of how they wish 
their families would talk with them. 

• Don’t pressure us to achieve all the time. 
We do our best, but we also get tired. Remind us 
from time to time to slow down, goof off, do 
something silly. We can’t always make the goals 
you’ve set for us, because some of them are too far 
off the ground. 

• Be honest with us. Sooner or later we will find 
out the truth, and it makes us feel dumb if we were 
lied to. Besides, if we know the truth, we can help 
instead of becoming part of the problem. 

• Tell us you love us — even if we act like we 
don’t want to hear it. A hug or a pat on the back is 
always a nice bonus. 

• Praise us if we do OK. Sometimes it seems 
like nothing we do is enough. 

• Skip the lectures, please. A word or two and 
a check to see if we understand the message 
usually does the trick. Most of us know we’ve made 
a mistake long before you talk to us about it 
anyway. 

• Don’t yell! Nothing makes us want to fight 
back more than being screamed at. 

• When we need help, give it to us — OK? We 
don’t need to be told that we really blew it this 
time, that you would never have made that sort of 
mistake, or that our siblings would never have 



done it. We need help in finding a way out of the 
mess, not a lecture that we’re in trouble. We 
already know that part. 

• Let us know that you’ll love us even if we 
don’t live up to your expectations . Let us know that 
you’ll always be there for us, no matter what. 

• Help us solve a major problem, if we have 
one. Don’t solve it for us, or we’ll never learn how 
to function as adults. 

• Let us form our own opinions about some 
things. Chances are they’ll be a lot like yours if 
you’ve brought us up right. 

• Hear us out first if we’ve got a collective 
problem, before assuming you’re right and we’re 
wrong. Give us a chance to disagree with you 
without telling us that we’re “talking back.” We 
need to develop that part of our communication 
system, too. 

• Tell us if you’re angry, mad, sad, or what- 
ever, so we don’t say or do the wrong thing. We 
know how it can be, and the last thing we want to 
do is make the situation worse. 

• Don’t bring up the same issue over and over 
again. Getting told off once is usually enough. 

• We love to hear about when we were little, 
and we like to hear about your teenage years as 
well. But don’t use those stories just to teach us a 
lesson or make a point about how good we have it. 
The stories are fun just by themselves. 

• Never stop talking to us. You are the only 
ones we can count on for reassurance and love. 
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Describe 




Reprinted with permission. Adele Faber and Elaine Mazlish. How to Talk So Kids Will Listen. Negotiation Institute, 
Inc. 230 Park Avenue, Suite 460, New York, NY 10169. 1980. 
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Say It With a Word 




I've been asking and asking you kids to 
get into pajamas and all you've 
been doing is clowning around. 

You agreed that before you 
watch TV you'd be in 
pajamas and I don't see 

a sign of 

anyone doing 
anything 
about it! 



Look at you! You're walking 
out the door without your 
lunch again. You'd forget 

weren’t attached 
to you. 




You promised before we got a dog that 1 
you would feed him every ** ^ 

day. Now this is the third f 
time I've had to remind 
you this week and I'm ' ^ 

getting sick and 
tired of it. Mom 
and I take our turns 
and it's not fair that 
we have the whole 
t burden! 







^^Jamie, your LUNCH.^ 





Reprinted with permission. Adele Faber and Elaine Mazlish. How to Talk So Kids Will Listen. Negotiation Institute , 
Inc. 230 Park Avenue , Suite 460, New York, NY 10169. 1980. ^ ^ 
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Instead of Denying the Feelings 



Responding to a Child’s Distress 
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Reprinted with permission. Adele Faber and Elaine Mazlish. How to Talk So Kids Will Listen. Negotiation Institute , 
Inc. 230 Park Avenue, Suite 460, New York, NY 10169. 1980. 
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Some Alternatives to Punishment 




Reprinted with permission . Adele Faber and Elaine Mazlish , How to Talk So Kids Will Listen. Negotiation Institute , 
7nc. 230 Park Avenue, Suite 460, New York, NY 10169. 1980. 









Should Your Teen Work During the School Year? 



Many adults think work is good for teenagers. 
It teaches them about the “real” world, responsi- 
bility, and finances. But do teens really get all of 
these benefits? 

F or most kids, the answer is, “No,” according to 
When Teenagers Work by researchers Ellen Green- 
berger and Laurence Steinberg. The book is a five- 
year study Greenberger and Steinberg conducted 
on teen employment. It showed that 

• most jobs held by teens today do not lead to 
adult employment as factory, farm, and skilled- 
trades jobs did in the past; 

• most teens work with other teens rather than 
with adults who could teach them something about 
the “real” world; 

• most jobs require a few skills, so teens get little 
valuable training; 

• only one in five teens actually contributes to the 
family finances; and 

• more than 80 percent of teens spend the money 
they earn on items such as clothes, cars, hobbies, 
and movies, instead of saving it to pursue future 
education. 

Other studies have shown that teenagers who 
work more than 20 hours a week during the school 



year suffer lower grades, take fewer and less 
challenging academic courses, and are more likely 
to use alcohol and other drugs and get in trouble 
with the law. 

Furthermore, Greenberger and Steinberg found 
that m any teens who spend money frivolously and 
have monotonous jobs develop cynical attitudes 
about the value of productive work. At a time 
when school reform efforts are demanding more 
time for homework and studying, making and 
spending money to gratify short-term goals be- 
comes the top priority for many working teens at 
the price of long-term educational goals. 

What Can Families Do? 

Families should discuss the long-term educa- 
tional, social, and financial benefits of a job with 
their teenager. If the work will benefit a young- 
ster, it should provide some skill or knowledge 
that will be valuable in adult life and should 
bring them into contact with adults who care 
about preparing them for adulthood. The money 
earned should be saved for the youngster’s fu- 
ture needs. 
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About Alcohol and Other Drug Abuse 



Much attention is given to family influence in 
the use of alcohol and other drugs. A student’s 
decision to try alcohol and other drugs is influ- 
enced primarily by early family environment. F am- 
ities are the most important influence in their 
children’s lives. Families’ words and actions carry 
great power with children. 

Factors That May Predict 
Alcohol and Other Drug Abuse 

Here are some factors that may predict alcohol 
and other drug abuse. 

• Family history of alcoholism 

• Family management problems, especially fam- 
ilies with much discord and violence 

• Family alcohol or other drug use and attitudes 
toward use 

• Lack of social bonding to society 

• Exposure to ads that encourage drinking 

• Ways in which family handles alcohol during 
celebrations and holidays 

• Siblings who use drugs 

• Sexual abuse 

• Chronic depression 

• Peer groups involved in alcohol and other drugs 

• Poor self-concept 

Is My Child Using Drugs? 

There are certain behaviors that can warn a 
family that their child may be involved with alco- 
hol and other drugs. 

• Sudden decline in attendance or performance 
at work or school 

• Ignoring curfews 

• Impaired relationships with family or friends 

• Unusual temper flare-ups or abrupt change in 



mood 

• Increased borrowing of money from family or 
friends 

• Stealing from home, school, or employer 

• Heightened secrecy about actions and posses- 
sions 

• Having alcohol or other drug paraphernalia 

• Associating with a new group of friends, espe- 
cially those who use alcohol or other drugs 

• Being sick more often or skipping school 

• Eating more or less than usual 

• Having trouble sleeping 

What Families Can Do 

• Be a good role model. 

• Be a family that encourages and loves children. 

• Create positive family activities. 

• Discuss the issue of alcohol and other drug 
abuse when children are young. 

• Be loving and responsive. 

• Increase your own self-esteem. 

• Admit when you don’t know something and 
offer to find the answer together. 

• Speak up about advertising that glorifies drink- 
ing. 

• Start giving children responsibilities at an ear- 
ly age. 

• Help children develop problem-solving and de- 
cision-making skills. 

• Try to understand things from your children’s 
perspective. 

• Let other positive, life-giving people such as 
relatives, teachers, counselors, and others with 
positive values help you. 

• Develop a sense of humor and have fun with 
your children. 

• Give assistance to school and community 
projects that sponsor alcohol-free activities. 
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• Check on parties: Call to see if an adult is home 
and knows about the party. 

• If your child has a party, be there. Be visible. 

• Help schools develop programs and policies 
regarding alcohol and other drug abuse. 



Available Resources 



Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
Student Services, Prevention and Wellness 
Team 

125 South Webster St. 

P.O. Box 7841 
Madison, WI 53707-7841 
(608) 266-8960 

Wisconsin Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Other 

Drug Information 

P.O. Box 1468 

Madison, WI 53701 

(608) 263-2797 

(800) 322-1468 

Wisconsin Association on Alcohol and Other Drug 
Abuse 

2801 W. Beltline Highway, Suite 235 
Madison, WI 53713 
(608) 273-8616 

Wisconsin Federation of Parents for Drug-Free 
Youth 

P.O. Box 100 

Two Rivers, WI 54241 

(414)794-7118 

Wisconsin Prevention Network 
711 W. Capitol Dr., Rm 210 
Milwaukee, WI 53206 
(414) 264-2660 
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About Sexuality 

Families play a major role in educating their 
children about sexuality — even if they never speak 
a word to them about sex. Early nurturing helps 
children feel good about themselves, their bodies, 
and being touched. Families provide daily models 
for female and male opinions, behaviors, and rela- 
tionships. 

Talk about Sexuality 

Although a great deal of this learning takes 
place without words, it is still essential for families 
to talk about sexuality with children. Unfortu- 
nately, talking about this subject is not always 
easy; families are uncertain about what to say and 
when to say it. Families are not alone if they feel 
unsure. 

In spite of this uneasiness, ongoing family com- 
munication about sexuality is important. Some 
research suggests that intercourse starts later 
and there is a lower rate of teenage pregnancy 
among young people whose families have talked 
openly and honestly with them about sexuality. 
Inadequate information behind sexual decisions 
is frequently a contributing factor with negative 
consequences. Research also indicates that most 
children prefer to get sexuality information from 
families — although most of them don’t. When young 
people don’t get this information from families, 
they inevitably seek it from other sources. 

Talk about Values 

It is also important for families to explain their 
own values and beliefs about sexuality to their 
children. As children become preteens, they are 
greatly influenced by the values of friends whose 
beliefs may differ from those of their families. 
When this happens, families who can listen re- 



spectfully and discuss these differences patiently 
and without harsh criticism can help young people 
develop their own values, an essential aspect of 
growing up. With open communication, many fam- 
ilies find children’s values shift to be more like 
their own by early adulthood. 

In short, it’s a good idea for families to talk with 
their children — beginning in the preschool years — 
about sexuality. Now is the time to make a resolu- 
tion to try. It’s never too late to begin. Although it 
is not possible to make up for lost time in one “big 
talk,” families can open lines of communication 
now and help keep them open. 

Some Helpful Hints for Families 

• Know that it’s OK to feel a little uneasy. 

Just don’t let it stop you from talking. You might 
even share your discomfort by saying something 
like “This isn’t easy for me. My family didn’t talk 
with me about sex, but I think it’s too important 
not to talk about.” Once shared, your uneasiness 
can actually be a common bond that makes ongo- 
ing communication easier. 

• Recall your own early curiosity and ques- 
tions. Decide whether and how you might want to 
make the experience of learning about sexuality 
different for your child. Such recollections may 
help you understand your child better and could be 
a starting point for discussion. 

• Be positive in discussing sexuality. Avoid 
total reliance on fear messages. Remember that 
you want your child to become an adult who takes 
pleasure in her or his sexuality as well as one who 
makes responsible sexual decisions. 

• Be respectful of your daughter or son. Be 
as respectful of a young person’s personal view- 
points as you want her or him to be of yours — 
whether you agree or not. An explanation of why 
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you disagree is more helpful than put-downs or 
harsh criticism. Remember that your child consid- 
ers a variety of differing values in the process of 
developing her or his own. 

• Gather the information you need. The 

more confident you are about your knowledge, 
the easier it is to talk. Your public library, local 
school, religious institution, doctor’s office, or 
family planning clinic are all possible sources of 
information. 

• Answer questions simply and directly when 
they are asked. If questions are ignored or put off, 
your child may not ask again. Never laugh at a 
child’s questions. If the question deals with opin- 
ions, you might talk about how and why you 
formed an opinion and ask for your child’s point of 
view. Long-winded sermonizing can cut off future 
communication. 

• Listen carefully to make sure you know what 
is being asked. Be alert to the possibility of hidden 
feelings, but don’t jump to conclusions about why 
the question is being asked. For example, if your 
preteen asks about intercourse, don’t assume she 
or he is actually engaging in this activity. 

• After answering a question, ask your child 
if you’ve answered it. If not, clarify the question 
and try again. If so, ask if there are other questions. 

• Not knowing all the answers is OK. No one 
knows all the answers about sexuality, so don’t be 
afraid to admit it when you don’t. Instead, you 
might offer to look up the answer with your child. 
The goal is to be “askable” and encourage further 



communication — not necessarily to be an expert — 
so how you listen and respond is more important 
than having the right answer. 

• Initiate discussions even if no questions are 
asked. Assume curiosity and interest and take 
responsibility for bringing up the subject. Be alert 
for such “teachable moments” as pregnant friends 
or relatives, animal reproduction, TV programs, 
and newspaper articles. Even offensive incidents 
can provide a chance to say that you disapprove 
and to explain why. 

• Be informed about your school’s hum an growth 
and development program. These programs can 
complement your efforts and provide excellent 
opportunities for family-child discussion. 

• Realize that talking with young people 
about sexuality is not a one-time project. Learning 
and mutual trust take time; they evolve slowly 
from ongoing two-way communication. 

• Consider other sources of sexuality infor- 
mation. No matter how good the relationship be- 
tween family and child, sometimes — for a variety 
of reasons — talking about sexuality just does not 
work. So it’s important to provide other sources of 
information — pamphlets, books, videos, and other 
trusted adults such as family members and friends. 
As a family, you are an important sexuality educa- 
tor for your child, but you don’t have to do it alone. 

Source: Bonnie Trudell, Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
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About Career Planning 

One of the best ways to prepare children for a 
satisfying adulthood is to help them prepare for 
future work. Schools are becoming more involved 
in career development, and many school personnel 
are deeply committed to the students they serve. 
But the fact remains, families care more about 
their children than anyone! Families have the 
most impact on their children’s success. These tips 
suggest ways to guide children’s career develop- 
ment. 

• Make sure your children have as well-rounded 
a background — academically and socially — as pos- 
sible. 

• Encourage your children to examine familiar 
and new careers, not only those available in your 
city or family tradition. 

• Let your children make a list of occupations they 
find interesting and find out what kind of education 
or training is required for these occupations. 

• To make effective choices about their future 
careers, children need to make decisions about 
other things on their own now. 

• Ask your children to write down all the positive 
and negative things about a career they are cur- 
rently considering. 

• Ask your children to talk to the school counselor 
or a favorite teacher for a better understanding of 
classes they choose in high school. Talk about how 
each can affect their future. 



• Notice the personal interests of your children 
and encourage hobbies with related magazine 
subscriptions, posters, hobby kit materials, and 
museum trips. 

• Notice your children’s favorite subjects. Link 
these subjects to occupations and take your chil- 
dren to visit someone involved in that occupation. 

• Provide your children with information about 
assertiveness, respect for themselves and others, 
cooperation, conflict resolution, and acceptance of 
their feelings and opinions as valid. 

• Talk to your children about the ways they are 
privileged and disadvantaged in our society. Help 
them become aware of the human worth and legal 
rights of people who don’t have the advantages 
they enjoy. In discussing ways they are disadvan- 
taged, affirm their wholeness and worthiness. 

• Get more ideas about career development from 
your school counselor. 

• Be sure your children understand the prerequi- 
sites for high school graduation and college or 
vocational education. These can be found in Pre- 
paring for Life and Work, A Guide to High School 
Course Selection from the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction. 

• If your children are disabled or gifted and 
talented, work closely with teachers to meet their 
special abilities. 
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Guidelines for Latchkey Children 



Most children are dismissed from school earlier 
than employees are from work. That means for 
many families, after-school child care is a prob- 
lem. Some children become “latchkey” children; 
they are home alone after school. 

Discuss Safety Precautions 
With Children 

Share these suggestions with your children to 
help them be safe. 

• Do not display or loan the house key. A trusted 
neighbor will have an extra key. 

• Try to walk home with friends. If you feel like 
you are being followed, run to the nearest public 
place, neighbor, or safe house. 

• Go straight home. Don't delay or go to anybody 
else's house unless you get permission before leav- 
ing school. 

• Don't speak with strangers on the way home. 

• If you come home and a door is ajar or a window 
is broken, do not go inside. Go to a neighbor's house 
and call your family or the police. Be sure to give 
your address completely and clearly. 

• Telephone your family or a neighbor as soon as 
you get home. 

• Don't allow anybody in the door unless you have 
permission beforehand for the person to be inside. 



• If you have friends at home, be sure your family 
knows about it and that your friends agree to 
house rules. 

• Never allow them to do things in your home 
that you are forbidden to do, no matter what they 
say their family allows. 

• Never tell anybody at the door or on the phone 
that you're home alone. Say your family is busy 
and that you'll take a message for them to call 
back. 

• Tell your family if anyone asks you to keep a 
secret, offers gifts or money, or asks to take your 
picture. 

• Know how to escape from a fire and how to treat 
minor cuts, burns, and nosebleeds. 

• Know where all the emergency numbers 
are: police, fire, doctor, family members' work 
places. 

Agree on Rules 

• Agree on a routine, such as homework first, 
chores second, play third. 

• Agree on daily responsibilities: letting a pet 
outside, cleaning up after a snack, using the tele- 
phone. 

• U nders tand the etiquette of phone use and why 
nuisance calls may be dangerous. 

• Know the rules about having friends over. 
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Evaluate Your Involvement 



Are you involved in the education of your children? Read the items listed below and check those that 
apply to you. If you can check at least 25 of these items, you are probably an involved family; 24-20, 
moderately involved; 19 or less, not involved enough. 



□ I let my children know daily that I love and 
respect them. 

□ I read to my children. 

□ I talk to my children’s teachers. 

□ I attend parent-teacher conferences. 

□ I attend family-teacher organization meetings. 

□ I attend school board meetings. 

□ I visit my children’s classrooms. 

□ I check my children’s homework. 

□ I know what my children are studying. 

□ I attend school activities in which my children 
are involved. 

□ I take my children to the library or a museum. 

□ I give my children a quiet place to study and 
uninterrupted study time each day. 

□ I encourage the interests and hobbies of my 
children. 

□ I allow my children to teach me things they 
learn. 

□ I arrange for my children to display or demon- 
strate things they have learned. 

□ I encourage my children to write (notes, letters, 
diary, forms). 

□ I give my children a chance to read to family 
members. 



□ I discuss with my children what we watch on 
television. 

□ I talk about why some movies are better than 
others. 

□ I make sure my children are offered 
well-balanced meals. 

□ I discuss house rules with my children. 

□ I teach basic safety rules to my children. 

□ I praise good efforts of my children. 

□ I hug my children. 

□ I help my children accept responsibility in the 
home and teach why this is important. 

□ I meet my children’s friends. 

□ I am not afraid to discipline my children when 
necessary, but I temper it with love. 

□ I check to see if an adult is home when my 
children are invited to parties. 

□ I set definite, reasonable curfews. 

□ I encourage my children to help prepare meals, 
read recipes, and measure ingredients. 

□ I give my children freedom to make decisions 
that are age-appropriate. 

□ I teach my children to respect and accept oth- 
ers, no matter what their culture or race. 
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Organizations and Programs 
Family-Community Partnership with the Schools 

A Checklist for Schools 
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Organizations 



The organizations listed below provide a variety of support, services, resources and advocacy roles 
either directly or indirectly related to children, their families, and education. 



Children’s Defense Fund 
25 E. Street N.W. 

Washington, DC 20001 
Legislative hotline: 202-662-3678 
Fax: (202)662-3540 

Web site: http://www.tmn. com/cdf/index.html 
E-mail: HN3208@handsnet.org 
Publication: CDF Reports, monthly, $29.95 

Center on Families, Communities, Schools and 

Children’s Learning 

Johns Hopkins University 

3305 N. Charles Street 

Baltimore, MD 21218 

(410) 516-8800 

Corporation for National and Community Service 
1201 New York Avenue N.W. 

Washington, DC 20525 
(202) 606-5000 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
One Massachusetts Avenue N.W. #700 
Washington, DC 20001-1431 
(202) 336-7033 

Families and Work Institute 
330 Seventh Avenue 14th Floor 
New York, NY 10001-5010 
(212) 465-2044 

Family Involvement Partnership for Learning 
U.S. Department of Education 
(800) USA-LEARN 

Family-School-Community Partnerships 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 

P. O. Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707-7841 

Jane Grinde, (608) 266-9356 

E-mail: grindjl@mail.state.wi.us 

Ruth Anne Landsverk, (608) 266-9757 

E-mail: landsra@mail.state.wi.us 

Web site: http://www.state.wi.us/agencies/dpi 



Harvard Family Research Project 
38 Concord Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 495-9108 
Fax: (617) 495-8594 

Web site: http://hugsel.harvard.edu/-hfrp 

Home and School Institute 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 466-3633 

Institute for Responsive Education 
605 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 353-3309 

National Association for the Education of Young 
Children 

Public Affairs Division 
1509 16th Street N.W. 

Washington, DC 20036-1426 
(800) 424-2460 
Fax: (202) 986-9706 
E-mail: AAUJ82A@prodigy.com 

National Association of Partners 
in Education 

901 North Pitt Street, Suite 320 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 836-4880 

National Coalition for Parent Involvement 

in Education 

119 North Payne Street 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

(703) 683-6232 

National Committee for Citizens in Education 
10840 Little Patuxent Parkway #301 
Columbia, MD 21044-3199 
(301) 977-9300 or 1-800-NETWORK (638-9675) 



National Community Education Association 

3929 Old Lee Highway 

Fairfax, VA 22030 

(703)359-8973 

Fax (703) 359-0972 

National Education Goals Panel 
1255 22nd Street N.W. Suite 502 
Washington, DC 20037 
(202) 632-0952 
Fax: (202) 632-0957 

National Head Start Association 
1651 Prince Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 739-0875 (information) 

(800) 687-5044 (to order publications) 

Web site: http://www.nhsa.org 
Sustaining membership costs $30 

National Parent Information Network 
Project of the ERIC system 
(800) 583-4135 

Web site: http://ericps.ed.uiuc.educ/npin/ 
npinhome.html 

National PTA 

330 N. Wabash Avenue Suite 2100 

Chicago, IL 60611-3690 

(312) 670-6783 

Web site: http://www.pta.org 

National School Public Relations Association 
1501 Lee Highway, Suite 201 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(703) 528-5840 

National School Volunteer Program 
701 North Fairfax Street, #320 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 836-4880 



University of Wisconsin-Extension Family Living 
637 Extension Building 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608) 263-1095 

Wisconsin Intergenerational Network (WIN) 

PO. Box 5171 
Madison, WI 53705-0171 
(608) 238-7936 



The Parent Institute 
P. O. Box 7474 
Fairfax Station, VA 22039 
(703) 323-9170 
Orders: (800) 756-5525 

Partnership-2000 Schools Network 
Johns Hopkins University 
3905 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
(410) 516-8800 
Fax: (410)516-8890 
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Family-Community 
Partnership with the Schools 



Parenting and 
Family Skills 


Framework 

for 


Volunteerting 


Decision- 

Making 


Communicating 


Participation 


Learning 
at Home 




Community 

Outreach 


Student-Ce 


ntered Learning Environment 



SIX TYPES OF FAMILY— COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION GETTING IT DONE 



Parenting — Build on parenting strengths and help families improve 
parenting skills. Facilitate support systems and networks to enable 
families to effectively nurture their children. 

Communicating — Design and implement effective two-way 
communication practices to reach families, individually and collec- 
tively. These practices should ensure that families and school staff 
communicate back and forth about their children. 

Learning at Home — Provide for families and school staff to work 
together in developing learning goals and offering opportunities for 
learning activities at home and in the community to meet the goals. 

Volunteering — Recruit and organize volunteer participation from 
families and the community at-large. 

Decision-Making — Design governance structure through which par- 
ents are partners in policy decisions so that families have opportuni- 
ties to give their opinions and to participate in decision-making about 
school programs. Recruit families to act as advocates and decision- 
makers and represent other parents and families. 

Community Outreach — Establish partnerships with individuals and 
organizations in the community. 

*Based on the research of Joyce Epstein , co-director , Center on Families , Communities, 
Schools & Children's Learning , Johns Hopkins University. Implementation through 
the League of Schools Reaching Out , Institute for Responsive Education, Boston. 



Leadership — Who is in charge and has the 
authority to organize and assign tasks? One 
person should be accountable for the results. 

Analysis — What are the needs and challenges? 
What results do you want? Develop a basis for 
your efforts. 

Planning and Policy Development — What 
must be done? How? Who will doit? What is the 
time line? School board policy and district and 
school procedures may need to be developed. 

Action/Implementation — With the ground- 
work laid, how much of the plan can you put in 
place? While the six types of family-community 
participation for schools are interrelated and 
important for a comprehensive approach, 
determine what is possible and practical at any 
given time. Don't delay doing something 
because the whole plan is not in place. 

Evaluation — What worked? What didn't? 
What needs changing or fine tuning? Listen and 
learn from experiences. 
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Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, John T. Benson, State Superintendent 
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A Checklist for Schools 

Making Your Family-Community Partnership Work 

Following are examples of practices and programs that schools and districts can use to encourage family and 
community support of children's learning. They are meant to be advisory and should be adapted to each school's or 
district's needs. 



Parenting and Family Skills 

O 1. We sponsor parent education and family learning 
workshops. 

O 2. We ask families what types of workshops or 
informational events they would be interested 
in attending and what session times are most 
convenient for them. 

Q 3. We provide families with information on child 
development. 

Cl 4. We lend families books and tapes on parenting 
and parent workshops. 

Cl 5. We provide families with information about 

developing home conditions that support school 
learning. 

Q 6. We survey parents to determine their needs, 
assign staff members to help address those 
needs, and work to link parents with community 
resources. 

Q 7. We have a family resource center or help parents 
access other resource centers in the community. 

Q 8. We have support groups for families with special 
interests and needs. 

Cl 9. We train staff members and support them in 
reaching out to all families. 

Communicating 

Q 1. We have parent-teacher-student conferences to 
establish student learning goals for the year. 

Q 2. We listen to parents tell us about their children's 
strengths and how they learn. 

Q 3. We offer many ways throughout the year that 
parents and community members can learn 
about what is happening in the school and com- 
ment on it. 

Cl 4. Teachers have ready access to telephones to 
communicate with parents during or after the 
school day. 

Cl 5. Staff members send home positive messages 
about students. 

Cl 6. We make efforts to communicate with all par- 
ents. 

Cl 7. Parents know the telephone numbers of school 
staff members and the times teachers are avail- 
able to take phone calls from parents. 

Cl 8. We involve families in student award and recog- 
nition events. 



Cl 9. We encourage and make provisions for staff 

members to talk with parents about the child's 
progress several times each semester. 

Q 10. We communicate the school's mission and 

expectations for students to parents. The school 
has a homework hotline or other kind of tele- 
phone system. 

Cl 11. We provide parents with structured ways to 
comment on the school's communications, for 
example, with mailed, phone, or take-home 
surveys. 

Cl 12. We have staff members available to assist and 
support parents in their interactions with the 
school (i.e. home-school liaisons). 

13. We send home communications about 
Cl student academic progress 
Cl meetings at school 
Q how parents can be involved in student 
activities 
□ PTA/PTO 
Q student discipline 
Cl child development 
Cl the curriculum 

Cl how parents can be involved as volunteers 
Q how parents can be involved in school 
governance 

Q how parents can help with homework and 
encourage learning at home 
Q community resources available to families 
Q how parents can communicate with school 
staff 

Q the school's philosophy of learning 

Q 14. Staff members make home visits. 

Cl 15. We directly speak to parents (does not include 

leaving messages on answering machines) if stu- 
dents are having academic difficulty or causing 
classroom disruptions before a crisis occurs. 

Q 16. We provide copies of school textbooks and pub- 
lications about the school to the public library. 

Learning at Home 

Q 1. We have a structured program to help parents 
assist their children with homework. 

Q 2. We offer learning activities and events for the 
whole family. 
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□ 3. We invite parents to borrow resources from 

school libraries for themselves and their 
families. 

□ 4. We link parents with resources and activities in 

the community that promote learning. 

G 5. We give parents questionnaires they can use to 
evaluate their child's progress and provide feed- 
back to teachers. 

G 6. School staff and school communications help 

parents link home learning activities to learning 
in the classroom. 

Volunteering 

G 1. We encourage families and other community 
members to attend school events. 

G 2. We offer youth service learning opportunities for 
students who want to volunteer in the community. 

G 3. We help school staff learn how to work with 
parent and community volunteers. 

G 4. We ask family members how they would like to 
participate as volunteers at their child's school or 
in the community. 

5. We encourage family and community members 
to become involved as 
G participants in site-based management 
councils 

Q presenters to students on careers and other 
topics 

Q assistants with art shows, read-aloud 

events, theater workshops, book swaps, and 
other activities 
Q tutors /mentors 

Q chaperones on field trips and other class 
outings 

Q instructional assistants in classrooms, 
libraries, and computer labs 
Q non-instructional assistants 
Q from-the-home contributors of baked goods, 
assembling materials, typing, etc. 

Q 6. We have a program to recognize school volun- 
teers. 

G 7. We offer volunteer opportunities for working 
and single parents. 

G 8. We gather information about the level and 

frequency of family and community participa- 
tion in school programs. 



Governance and Advocacy 

Q 1. We encourage parents to attend school board 
meetings. 

G 2. We assign staff members to help parents address 
concerns or complaints. 

G 3. We invite staff and parent groups to meet 
collaboratively. 

G 4. We help families advocate for each other. 

5. We involve parents in 

Q revising school and district curricula 
G planning orientation programs for new 
families 

Q developing parenting skills programs 
Q establishing membership for site-based 
councils 

Q hiring staff members 

Community Outreach 

O 1. We act as a source of information and referral 
about services available in the community for 
families. 

G 2. We use a variety of strategies to reach out to ad- 
ults, families, and children of all ages, races, and 
socioeconomic backgrounds in the community. 

G 3. We encourage local civic and service groups to be- 
come involved in schools in a variety of ways such as 
mentoring students, volunteering, speaking to 
classes, and helping with fund-raising events. 

G 4. We encourage staff and students to participate in 
youth service learning opportunities. 

G 5. We open our school buildings for use by the 
community beyond regular school hours. 

Q 6. We work with the local chamber of commerce or 
business partnership council and public library 
to promote adult literacy. 

Q 7. We have a program with local businesses that 
enhances student work skills. 

Q 8. We widely publish and disseminate school 

board meeting notices, summaries, and board 
policies and agendas, and encourage the feed- 
back and participation of community members. 
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